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FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dusvaue, Iowa, Nov. 23, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GrnTLeMEN :—As the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the recent Congregational Convention, 
an effort is to be made to raise a fund to aid in 
the erection of houses of worship by our feeble 
missionary churches, I wish to say a few words 
to remove any prejudices or objections that may 
possibly exist in somesinds against the plan. | 
am aware that the proposition of the Convention 
has been received with very general favor, and 
that a great change has taken place in public 
sentiment as to the necessity for such aid, but 
still some may be in doubt as to its expediency, 
who may be benefited by some facts and the 
testimony of one of some experience and obser- 
vation in the missionary field. 

And, first, it is worthy of notice that all our 

Jome missionaries, and nearly if not quite all 
the most judicious ministers residing in the West 
are agreed as to the propriety and advantage of 
extending aid to new churches in certain circum- 
stances and to a limited extent. Secondly, it 
also deserves consideration, that other denomi- 
nations than our own have adopted this measure 
as an important and necessary part of the sys- 
tem of prosecuting the work of home evangeli- 
zation. Thirdly, it has always been practiced by 
churches at the Eust, with reference to their own 
immediate vicinity. Not a year passes in which 
there are not colonies formed and missionary 
churches established from large congregations 
in the cities and villages, which are aided in the 





Eps terre otuyr be wecewmeey ooeey the 
erection of a mestin g-house, by abler societies around 
them. Not a month passes in which such aid 
also is not extended to some new and feeble mis- 
sionary church straggling for existence in the 
mountain towns and sparser settlements of New 
England and New York. In fact, I doubt if 
there is a missionary church in New England 
that has not had assistance in building its meet- 
ing-house, either from individuals or churches 
beyond its own territorial limits; and if this be 
so, how is it that a strong prejudice has former- 
ly existed ogainst doing the same thing for mis- 
sionary churches a little farther off? It such 
churches in New England need and ought to 
have aid, much more emphatically do they in the 
West. 

But it may be said, churches at the East get 
aid from their immediate neighbors, and they at 
the West should do so too. I answer, they do, 
so far as they have any neighbors that are able 
to help them. All the stronger churches in this 
state help the feebler. My church has contrib- 
uted within 2 year to assist four such, and other 
churches have done as much ; but we cannot do 
all that is needed. We are weak ourselves com- 
pared with the churches at the East. But, 


again, it may be said by eastern Christians, ¢ 


When we give to churches in our vicinity for 
this purpose, we understand the merits of the 
case and know whether assistance is needed or 
not. I answer, by the plan proposed by the Con- 
vention, there is to be a standing committee of 
five ministers and Jaymen in each state in which 
there are churches to be aided, who will un- 
derstand the merits of each case and exercise 
their discretion in granting aid, so that there 
will be little danger of a misapplication of funds. 
Money given for this purpose will, to say the 
least, be as safo as that given for missionary 
purposes in general. Besides, the sum limited 
in the plan, $300 being the largest amount tq be 


appropriated to any one church, is so small that 


it can never minister to a spirit of extravagance ; 
and no church is to be aided that does not raise 
at best as much more itself, and complete its 
house without the incumbrance of a debt. These 
Provisions seem to me to guard, as far as any 


one could desire, against a waste of funds. But 
in & great majority of cases, the sum needed 


and granted will not be more than from one- 
third to one-half the maximum provided for in 
the plan. | know something of the spirit cher- 
ished in this and the neighboring states, and | 
can testify that it is far, enough from a disposi- 
tion neediessly to waste funds in houses of wor- 
ship. Committees on church erection and min- 
ieters generally are conscientious on this point, 


and strict in limiting aid to cases where it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and to the smallest practica- 
They see and feel too strongly the 
pressing need of increased missionary labor and 
of funds to secure it, to be extravagant in the 


ble amount. 


use of pecuniary means for this purpose. 


As to the necessity for aiding missionary 
churches in erecting meeting-houses, it may be 
said, that it grows out of the fact that in many 
cases where they are established the settlements 
are sparse at first; the number of Christians 
and those who feel particularly interested in the 


establishment of Gospel institutions is small 


and with nearly all of them it is true that they 
have expended all their means in removing from 
the older states to their “ new home,” while they 
have everything to do in the way of building a 
dwelling, opening and improving their farm, 
constructing roads, bridges, &c. &c., and for a 
considerable time are ina situation to gain no in- 
People who have always lived 


come whatever. 
on the old homestead and in old towns, wher 


everything has been done for them by past gene- 
rations, and who have nothing to do but to avail 
themselves of the result of their labors and ex- 
penditures, can have no idea of what the people 


of a new settlement have to do. 


For illustration, take an interiof farming 
town in New England, and sweep off all the 
fences, bridges, barns and houses, burn up the 
school-houses, churches, and all the public build- 
ings, carry away three-fourths of the cattle, sheep, 


or others who procure four new subscribers shall 
Clergymen and Post- 
authorized Agents, and will be allowed 50 cents on 


imunications, to insure attention, must be 


sons, and then require them to go to work and 
support themselves, make their improvements, 
sustain their schools, raise from one hundred to 
three hundred dollars to support a minister, and 
THEN TO BUILD A MEETING-HOUSE WITHOUT ALD, and 
you will have an example of what some would 
require of western people. How many towns in 
New England would do, under those circum- 
stances, what is required of the West ? 

But it is sometimes said, let the people do 
without a meeting-house at first, and worship 
where they can, in log-cabins and under the 
trees of the forest or on the wide prairies, until 
, | they are able to erect an edifice for themselves. 
And is this wise, I ask, in reply? Is it consist- 
ent with a regard for the best interests of reli- 
gio, and with economyin the use of missionary 
f} funds? How woulda church in a New England 
_| town flourish, deprived for two, three or four 
years of any house of worship—nay of any 
place of worship in-doors large enough to accom- 
modate a tenth part of the congregation that 
might be gathered? There are no dwellings 
with spacious rooms, and no public halls to which 
resort can be had in the new settlements of the 
West. All experience proves that the people in 








they will in the Fast. 


sacrifice, to hear it. 


the West will no more attend on preaching with- 
out some accommodations in the place, than 
It is a grand mistake to 
suppose them so hungry for the Word as to be 
induced to flock together anywhere, and at any 
On the contrary, here more 
than anywhere else, there needs every inducement 


to bring the mass of the people to hear the truth. 
The habit, so general, of attending public wor- 
ship at the East, is almost totally wanting here ; 
it is even speedily lost by those coming from old- 
er communities. So far from waiting for a con- 
venient place of worship, i ought to be the first 
thing provided. 

Bat, once more, it is said, If we send the 
West missionaries, it is enough ; they must build 
their own meeting-houses ; a good minister will 
ultimately be the means of securing a place of 
worship. I have already shown that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect the people of the new settle- 
ments to do this in many cases, at an early day, 
and that it is bad policy to require them to do 
without a house. Let us look at it in an econom- 
tcal point of view, so far as the use of missionary 
funds is concerned. By giving from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars, in addition to the 
aid granted the missionary for one year, a meet- 
ing-house may be erected which otherwise would 
not have been attempted, which forms a bond of 
union to the church, and a center around which 
a regular and stated congregation may be gath- 
ered, and enables the minister to bring the truth 
to bear upon the people, and the result is, us all 
experience proves, the amount required to aid in 
sustaining the minister is annually lessened, and 
ere long the congregation is rendered indepen- 
dent of foreign assistance. Whereas, there is no 
hope of such « result until there is a house of wor- 
ship, and the missionary must toil on under great 
discouragements for years, accomplishing com- 
paratively little, and drawing al! the time from 
the treasury of the Home Missionary Society. 
Money given early to the erection of a house of 
worship in a missionary field is saved over and over 
again in the total amount required in that field 
Srom abroad to sustain the ministry. Such is the 
result of my observation, and such is my delib- 
erate and well-considered testimony. Indeed, if 
the whole sum to be appropriated to any given 





limited, I would eay, give rievertneiess & per ce 

of it for church erection, if you would do most 
good. Ij necessary send a few less men, but 
give those you do send the means of the great- 
est usefulness. In corroboration of my view let 
me quote an extract from a letter from one of 
your own number (Mr. Storrs), from Newport, 
published in The Independent some time since. 
He says :— 

“‘ There are two small but really beautiful Epis- 
copal chapels on the island, several miles from 
town, built by Mrs. Gibbs, the sister (in-law) of Dr. 
Channing; and made free chapels by her munifi- 
cence. As we have passed them in our drives, the 
utility of an Association for church-building, among 
Congregationalists, has been forcibly illustrated to 
me. Oftentimes, three or five hundred dollars in- 
vested, as a permanent gift, in a neat and suitable 
church-edifice, would be a source of vast and be- 
neficent influence in the community thus enriched. 
It would stimulate and originate like effort there; 
would give @ permanent centre and rallying-point to 
Evangelic influences; would invite to ministerial 
labor and residence; would be a fountain, for gen- 
erations, of happiness and of good. It would ga- 
ther around it the school and the lyceum, and send 
up its roots in ether localities, to be the stem ana 
stock of other churches. Why may we not have 
such a body? These chapels have cost, the one 
(of stone) perhaps six or eight thousand do lars, 
the other (of wood) perhaps eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. They are ornaments to the island; and the 
spiritual influences that shall circulate from them, 
if their pulpits are occupied by an evangelical min- 
istry, and not by men who shall ape the attempts 
at sacramental salvation, it would be difficult to 
measure.” 

The happy result of past efforts in this enter- 
prise, and of the contributions of a few enlight- 
ened Christians, is the best illustration of the 
theme. In this state we have expended ina little 
over a year between eleven and twelve hundred 
dollars in this work, and with that sum jifteen 
houses of worship have been completed or begun 
which otherwise, in most of the cases at least, 
would not have been undertaken. Of this sum 
nearly $700 was contributed by one individual 
at the East. The following extract from a let- 
ter from the minister of one of the ehurches 
aided, will show the importance of the work. 


“The time from the commencement [when aid 
was pledged] to the completion of our house, was 
less than three months. * * * Ours is a neat little 
white meeting-house, 20 by 34, centrally situated. 
You are at liberty to say that, had it not been for 
the stimulus of the seventy-five dollars aid prom- 
ised from abroad, this house would not have been 
erected. The new interest felt in church matters, 
in consequence of the erection of this house, is truly 
pleasing to me and encourages my heart. Ten 
thousand thanks to the donor, and may Heaven’s 
richest blessings rest upon him. 0 could our east- 
ern friends but see how very much good they can 
do in this way—how much they may stimulate and 
strengthen them to go on to self-support, I am sure 
more money would be cast into this channel of be- 
nevolence, that will yield compound interest in the 
end, in advancing the cause of Christ.” [This 
house is at the capital town of an important 
county.) 

Another extract from another letter will slow 
how much our churches are disposed to do them- 
selves, and how reluctant they are to ask for 
aid :-— 

“Our house is raised, and the carpenters will 
finish it in three months if $400 can be raised. 
We need our church this fall, and I am certain we 
shall have it if you can help us a little. Do wede- 
serve it any less because we made every exertion 

; | to do it alone? We determined not to beg at the 
East, and never hear the last of it. I need not tell 
you that éwenty-three members of the church have 
signed and will pay over one thousand dollars, al- 
though most of them are women and poor. Two 
men, not rich, pay $300 each, hard as the times 





atete for miacianere .purnoses were pbsclately first sten.in. the business of emancipation is taken; 


I cannot but hope the Congregational churches 
and all of them will take hold of this enterprise 
and give a liberal response to the proposition of 
the Convention. very church should contrib- 
ute, if it is but a mite. If 75,000, or even 100,000 
dollars should be raised, it could be well appro- 
priated, especially if Oregon and California 
should be included in the plan. One, if not two 
new territories, will soon be organized also west 
of Iowa, that will need aid. 


Respectfully yours, J. C. H. 


For the Independent 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION, SLAVERY, AND 
THINGS PERSONAL. 


Knox Cottece, Illinois, Oct. 27, 1852. 

Messrs. Epirors :—In your retrospective 
notice of our late Convention you observe : 
“There were fears that men of extreme anti- 
slavery opinions . . . . might insist on the adop- 
tion of their own distinctive views by the Con- 
vention at whatever cost. But nothing of that 
sort came to pass,” etc. 
Now while the above paragraph is strictly 
true, I fear that two ill effects, of a nature oppo- 
site to each other, may innocently flow from it, 
viz.: To confirm men of a timid and conserva- 
tive cast of mind in the idea that some of their 
brethren, members of the Convention perhaps, 
hold “extreme anti-slavery opinions” ; the word 
“extreme” being used in the sense of extravagant 
or unsound. And secondly, | fear your para- 
graph may lead some sincere anti-slavery men 
to suppose that there were Abolitionists in the 
Convention, who forbore to press their honest 
convictions upon the body in behalf of justice to 
the oppressed, for the sake of a harmonious Con- 
vention and denominational success. 
Now I do not know how many of my brethren 
hold opinions on the subject of church-relations 
to slavery like mine. Nor do [ know certainly 
of more than a few members of our late Conven- 
tion who have ever regarded my opinions as 
“extreme.” But as the New York Observer, and 
one or two other prints still read by Christian 
people, have heretofore made my views and 
course on this subject a ground of bitter animad- 
version; and as I am told that at least some 
members of our late Convention went to it with 
serious apprehensions as to what those who think 
as I do might say and do there ; it may not seem 
obtrusive for me to say that all the opinions I 
ever held or urged on the subject of our church- 
duties toward slavery, | held and urged in our 
Convention. 
Some two years since, mofe or less, I said, in 
a note published in The Independent, “ It is not 
necessary for usto insist that slave-holding is in all 
cases sinful” in order to remove it from the church. 
! argued that long before we should, in practice, 
exclude all from the churches who hold slaves 
for their own advantage, there would be no 
church-members who were slave-holders for the 
advantage of the slave. I have always insisted 
that when the slave-holding relation has become 
innocent, it has lost its original nature and 
should lose its original name, and be no longer 
called “slaveholding.” In a debate—published 
—with Dr. N. L. Rice of Cincinnati, in 1845, 
{ used these words : 
“T have already said that the man who has set 
his face steadfastly to free his slaves, though still 
in the legal relation of a slaveholder, is not a slave- 
holder in the eye of law, or of reason ; for the com- 


mon law allows ‘arecasonable time for transact- 
ing business, and the relation expires when the 








till completed. The individual emancipating 18 

simply, and from the outset, a redeemer. But a 

slave-holder is one who holds slaves, and uses them 

under the chattel statute.” 

I was anxious then, I am still anxious, for 

rules making slave-holding impossible in the 

Church and in the State. So I argued at Al- 

bany, and a decided majority of the Committee 

of fifteen agreed with me; and so I believe a 

large majority of our Convention would have 

voted had the question been stated and submitted 

in the simple and direct terms, “ Shall slave-hold- 

ing be excluded from the churches?” In adopting 

an expression respecting stealing, I do not think 

it wise or necessary to introduce a saving clause 

to meet cases where the theft is modified, or its 

nature wholly changed, by the hunger, the ne- 

cessity, or the ignorance of the thief. For like 

reasons I think the simple direct condemnation 

and exclusion of slave-holding is the best and 

nearest right ; leaving those who are in them to 

explain their hard cases as they may. Yet I 

should consider a rule condemning the surrepti- 

tious taking of goods for the thief’s own purposes ; 

or one excluding those who “ for their own ad- 

vantage” hold slaves, as practically sufficient to 

shut out either from the church. I am sure 

that if the American Home Missionary Society | 
will cease to aid churches in slave states which | 
make no discriminations whatever against slave- | 
holders, all slave-holding will cease from its 
churches. To say that the Society has hereto- 
fore declined aiding churches in slave states 
which are open indiscriminately to slave-holding 
professors who are otherwise unobjectionable, is 


As to the other matters enacted, the same be- 
nign Spirit seemed to guide. We needed to be 
assured that in abiding by the brotherhood-pol- 
ity of the New Testament, we should not be 
postponed by our eastern brethren in favor of 
those who in the West have deserted it. We 
needed their exhortation to walk in love with our 
Presbyterian brethren and in charity with their 
ways that differ from us, always excepting their 
slavery in twenty Presbyteries of the one and 
fifty Presbyteries of the other Assembly. We 
needed also your exhortations on the subject of 
Christian doctrine; for sound doctrine which is 
the skeleton of Christ's body, like sound disci- 
pline which is its exercise and health, is evermore 
tending to decay, if not watched for and guarded 
with prayer. Nor did your exhortations on this 
head come the less welcome because in some 
parts of New England the body of Christ seems 
in danger, by an un-Christlike zeal for docirine, 
of an @ssification of the arterics about the heart ; 
while, perhaps, in a few instances, the very skel- 
eton bones of doctrine seem slowly evaporating 
in transcendental fog. And the truly noble 
proposition to raise Fifty Thousand Dollars to aid 
our feeble churches in erecting houses for UX 
worship of Christ, as a testimony of your cordial 
confidence in us, and a material and much- 
needed assistance, has already sent a thrill of 
new courage and wakened energy along our prai- 
ries which will reverberate among the bluffs of 
the Pacific. 

Sincerely yours, in Christ, J.B. 
—_——— ee 


FROM OUR VERMONT CORRESPONDENT. 


Vermont, Novy. 23, 1852. 








season. 
the hills than on the river. 


three to six cents per pound. 


our state begin to be quite apparent. 
finds a quicker market ; farmers are more con- 
tented and less disposed to emigrate. 
ple can come together at their religious, educa- 


they are one people, as they never could before— 
there having been very little intercourse between 
the inhabitants of different parts of the state. 
Villages put on a thriving, cheerful aspect; man- 


springing up on the streams among the moun- 
tains. Sons who acquire wealth abroad, return 
oftener to visit their native hills; to purchase 
and cultivate a farm, or to beautify the old 
‘*homestead” for their parents and sisters,—for 
none have asweeter love of home, or more enthu- 
siasm for the scenery they looked upon in child- 
hood, than those brought up among the hills 
The hills, to be sure, are rather hard to 
climb and to till ; and the farmer perhaps would 
be very willing to exchange his rough hills for 
prairie land; but one need but a littie observa- 
tion of the character of those who go from rhe 
hills, compared with those who are brought up 
in the rich villages and plains, to exclaim with 
the poet— 

“ Thanks be to God for the mountains!” 
In later life we prize more highly the rich but 
silent lessons of Nature—the vernal beauty -1d 
autumnal glory of the hills. Many who le ve 
after life the asd 222:. as they thir’, i.ndIn 
ture upon their youthful minds, a better, richez 
source of happiness than any treasures of gold 
and silver. They see now, as they did not then, 
how they were highly favored in being permitted 
to play among the hills, where they could daily 
gaze upon so much of the beautiful, wonderful, 
majestic works of God. 
Aside from this, the hills are favorable to in- 
dependence, self-reliance, industry, energy, tem- 
perance and perseverance. Vermont has proba- 
bly far more influence in the United States 
than she would exert, if in place of the Green 
Mountains we had the rich lands of the Miami 
or Scioto rivers. We might, perhaps with such 
land, raise more corn, fatten more hogs and cat- 
tle, and show a larger list; but we should send 
out fewer missionaries, preachers and teachers — 
fewer men and women who would exert an in- 
fluence, wherever they go, in fevor of rejigion 
and improvement. In the present Co . ess, 
Vermont has four m rs in the Honse and 
two in the Senate, and according to a re- 
cent table, there are fourteen natives of Ver- 
mont in Congress,—so that the Green Mountain 
state is likely to be pretty well repres¢nted in 
national councils, having a larger ratioin pro- 
tion to her population than any state/in the 
Union, and nearly twice the ratio of NewHamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 
The cause of popular education has reteiveda 
great impulse within the past five years; those 
who are taught in the Common Schools ae much 
better educated, and the number who attnd the 





to utter needless untruth. If the Society, 

through its monthly organ, shall say nothing on 

the subject ; or if, in speaking, it shall express a| 
general acquiescence in our Report, without in- | 
forming us whether it will or will not change its | 
practice of aiding slave-state churches which are | 
open indiscriminately to slave-holding professors, | 
Iam sure that the dissatisfaction with it will| 
increase in the West, and I think also in the 
East. But if it shall see proper to accord with 
the letter and spirit of the report we unanim- 
ously adopted, i.e. to grant aid to such churches 
ONLY in the slave states as sustain such preach- | 
ing and such discipline as shall “ speedily abolish 
that stupendous wrong” from their membership, 
then indeed the day of church-purification from 
this evil, and the consequent redemption of our 
country from it, “is nigh, even at the doors.” | 
For the known fact that our mission-boards sus- | 
tain churches which are open indiscriminately | 
to slave-holding professors, gives to slave-holding | 
a religious respectability which makes it respect- | 
able everywhere else. 





it needless and out of taste. 


the Convention beyond them in the direction of 
hostility to slavery. 

On the strict question whether slave-holding 
shall be allowed among Christian practices in 
the churches, I aspire to no moderation. I 
would as lief hear a woman boast her modera- 
tion upon a plain question of virtue, as to heara 
similar boast from a minister of Christ on a plain 
question of Christian morals like this. He who 





are. One widow pays $50. Now, with all these 
efforts and sacrifices, and some aid from you, we 
can finish gur commodious and good house, 54 by 
40, this fall. Can you not help us? This is acrit- 
ical time in —— for our denomination. We may 
© | can aid us, and God add his blessing.” [The place 
referred to is an important interior village in this 
state. ] 

The Old, School Presbyterians have done much 
in this respect. The committee on Church build- 
ing, atthe end of the seventh year after the plan 
was adopted, reported as follows to the As- 
sembly :— 

“ The amount received for church extension dur- 


ing the year, has been $6,492 17, the whole of 
which has been “expended in finishing thirty-nine 


horses and hogs, and deprive nine out of ten of | churches. During the seven years of the existence 


the people of all their ready money, and reduce 
the population two-thirds, and the church to a 
little handful of sey from fifteen to thirty per- 


of this scheme, 297 churches, making an average of 
42 annually, have been aided to completion. The 
affhirs of the Board are ins ¢gndition of rapidly in- 





sink, but I think we shall swim—certainly if you, 


asks equal justice to men, black and white, at 
the hands of their fellow-men, stands under the 
very zenith of the moral heavens, and so far as 
his brethren depart from him they are gone 
astray, and are men of “extreme opinions” pro- 
portioned exactly to their distance off from that 
center. 

I thought, as you, and so far as I know, all 
others did, that the general if not the universal 
concurrence of our Convention in the sentiments 
of the report adopted on our relations to slavery, 
was one striking indication of Christ's presence. 
But, above all, the kind and fraternal spirit, as 
you notice, seemed as the very perfume of his 
breath upon his assembled disciples. For we 
may lack a right understanding of some of his 


his”! 





higher schools and seminaries has doubed. A 
clergyman recently remarked, that in three 
academies, each within ten miles of hs resi- 
dence, there were this fall five hundred supils; 
and this when there is a select schoolin al- 
most every town! In this county (Witlham) 
there have probably been at least one thusand 
pupils attending the select schools and acade- 
mies the past term. A large proportion)f this 
number would pass examination for tething, 
and nearly all are qualifying themselves 4rthet 
business. It is comparatively an easy ti to 
govern and teach pupils who are so anxias to 
obtain an education, many of them eduating 
and clothing themselves from their ownearn- 


ings, and still ascending the hill of sciencdtwioe 3 


as fast as those who attend school, as a iy 

of course, the year round. Of these thisand 
youth, by far the greater portion will & ten 
years be scattered over the United Séiites., Th 
young men will not be mere fashionable Gonea, 
or “ hewers of wood and drawers of water? but 


| by intelligence, skill and industry, will worltheir 
Such are our views, and such views we urged| way to places of honor and usefulness. Nor 
at Albany so far as we decently could in the ab-{ will these young ladies be contented towear 
sence of propositions or arguments fo the con-| fine clothes, dust the parlor, play a tune @ the 
trary. I had thought out a short speech on the 
subject, but absence of opposing sentiments made | teaching, in every state in the Union. Fpm a 
I do not consider | small village of not over two or three hu<red 
such views “extreme,” and I know of none in| inhabitants, in an adjoining town, there j one 


piano, and read novels! They will be bund 


female teacher in Ohio, one in New Jersey, ne in 
Alabama, one in Mississippi, two in Illino, be- 
sides three music teachers in towns near bme ; 
and there will be from the same village ashany 
more teachers ready to go in two or three ears. 
The academies have no funds; tuition iow: 
and it is surprising how muth the instrctors 
accomplish under so many disadvantages. But 
there is a great want cf funds in these tade- 
mies, and I know of no way in which ¢man 
who wishes to do good with his money tould 
perform a better service for religion ad his 
country, than by affording better facilits for 
the education of the youth—especially theoung 
ladies—in Vermont. I have, moreover, ndoubt 
at all, that if those who have the meancould 
see how much their money would acconjish in 
this way, they would rejoice in the opptunity 
of making such an investment. iS. 
P.S.—The Maine Law, with some jdiifica- 
tions, has passed the legislature of ountate, to 
i be submitted to the people for ratificamn, and 
| to take effect on the first of March, ifatified ; 
if not, to take effect next November. the Law 
| was advocated by Neal Dow, and very gciently 











principles, and yet be his children. But “ifany by Mr. Powers, speaker of the House,;ho has 
man hath not the Spirit of cee eee been an able and fearless of 


temperance—a kind of Nzaz Dew fer 
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The farms in Vermont have suffered severely 
from the dry weather and grasshoppers, the past 
The drought has been more severe on 
Large droves of 
cattle and sheep are leaving the state, bought 
up at reduced prices; and it seems rather haré 
that, in the city, you should have to pay fromeigh! 
to fifteen cents for beef, which is sold here at from 


The good effects of the various railroads into 
Produce 


The peo- 


tional and agricultural meetings, and feel thet 


ufactories for various kinds of wooden-ware ate 


THE TARIFF OF THE PRIESTS. 


I am, my dear Independent, that same Italian 
who a few days ago laid before you his misgiv- 
ings respecting the Catholic Mass and the Popish 
Decrees (Decretali). In the observations I have 
considered it necessary to make, I have traced 
things just as they appear to me, and I have en- 
deavored to keep myself strictly within the bounds 
of fair discussion. Though the Roman Catholic 
clergy of these states may not choose publicly to 
confess it, yet they must in their consciences be 
perfectly well aware that I have written with 
history and the gospel in my hand, and that I 
have rigidly adhered to truth. 

History is powerful—she snatches villains 
from oblivion to deliver them to the malediction 
of succeeding ages. As she writes in the immor- 
tal pages of honor the actions of the great, she 
chisels on her iron pages the crimes, the false- 
ioods, the intrigues of the Kings, the Popes, and 
the oppressors who have lived in this valley of 
tears. 

When I find myself overcome by melancholy, 
when a cry of agony from afar pierces my soul, 
snatch up history and traverse the innumerable 
chapters of that ebdless volume in search of some 
subject which may relieve me from the suffuca- 
tion which weighs upon me. I compare the in- 
iguities of the past with the vices of the present 
tyrants. When my mind becomes too deeply ef- 
fected by perusing such dark narratives, | find 
always one bright ray, one electric spark which 
brings me back reality, contemplating the condi- 
tion of my dearcountry. Yes, to thee, my beauti- 
ful [taly, | devote every moment of my existence ; 
and | will daily toil that I may overcome the 
enemies which feed upon thee, that I may ecare 
away those serpents which drag thee into the 
dirt, and that thou mayest take thy place among 
the nations. 

“ How can it be,” says the Abbé Tamburini, 
two and twenty times excommunicated by the 
Pope, “how can it be that the Catholic priest- 
hood, without a family, without any fear of 
scarcity, | will not say of want, but who haveon 
the other hand every comfort of life, and ought 
therefore to be the most charitable and generous 
class, should, on the contrary, be that which 
secks, per fas et nefas, to accumulate money to 
such an excess that if one wishes to denominate 
a miser, one may say that he is a priest?’ Not 
only do they neglect the precept of the Gospel 
which forbids them to think for the morrow, but 
they seem to fancy the earth were slipping from 
under their feet and that they had to live a 
thousand years. 

“The priest ought to know that if the people 
were to see him charitable and generous, as he 
should be, no one would allow him ever to be in 
want, and men would emulate one another in bring- 
ing to him money; but since no priests are charita- 
ble, no one will trust his money through the road 
of the sacristy. But what are we to say of those 
priests who daily attend auctions, buying all sorts 
of merchandise, turning their dwelling into a bazar, 
and lending out money at usury and on pledges ?” 
What think ye, O Reverend Theologians of 
the Freeman’s Journal, what think ye of this 
picture? You will reply by showing me directly 
that the Roman Catholic Church and all the 
Papal Canons prohibit such things; but then de 
you know what [ shall answer? The Roman 
Catholic Church, [ acknowledge, prohibits such 
things, but the fact is, that they have neverthe- 
less been committed, are committed, and will 
continue to be committed in defiance of the 
Church and of her Canons. Although the Most 
Reverend Monsigniori—do not forget | that | am 
anxious to maltreat and to repress, even to sus- 
pension a div/nis, any priest who may manifest a 
tendency to liberal sentiments : nevertheless they 
exhibit extreme leniency to such as merely neg- 
lect their Christian duties while they are very 
scrupulous respecting pretended mirucles, festi- 
vals, superstitious rituals, profitable impostures, 
traffic in sacred things, in venal absolution, and 
in such like abuses, which bring trade to the 
Suor from which even the chiefs derive the 
means of a comfortable and idle existence. 

In short, comparing the laws and regulations 
of moral discipline established in the Roman 
Catholic Church with that which is practiced by 
the clergy high and low, by the hat red or black, 
by the miter or the cap, we are obliged to con- 
clude that the clergy are in open opposition to 
the Church, and that not observing what she 
prescribes it becomes evident that they can 
have but very little faith in what she teach- 
es. Now if the clergy do not believe in the 
Church, and incontestably show daily their dis- 
belief, why ought the laity to be expected to be- 
lieve* This is a question I should like very 
much to have answered by some learned theolo- 
gian. For instance, poverty, humility, disinter- 
estedness, are the bases of evangelical morality, 
and are those virtues which were practiced as 
duties by Christ, the Apostles, and all the primi- 
tive and greatest saints; while, on the contrary, 
splendor, riches, luxury and avarice are the 
bases of all the operations of the Papal clergy 
from their earliest installatjon. 

On comparing the New Testament with the 
Decretali of the Popes there is such a manifest 
difference, that if a Chinaman or a Japanese, 
ignorant of our beautiful ecclesiastical history, 
were to judge concerning them, he would cer- 
tainly cay that the religion of the Popes, the 
authors of the Decretali, is entirely the opposite 
to that which is inculcated by the New Testa- 
ment, and that the two books harmonize about 
° much as the Cross and the Devil. 

All the Councils from the most ancient to the 
most recent exclaim loudly against the inconti- 
nence of the clergy; which proves that this in- 
continence—an evil always arising from the ce- 
libacy of ecclesiastics—always has existed, and 
lays will exist. Hence in the interest of pub- 
lic morality and the decorum of the Church, it 
would be more convenient that this celibacy 
should be abolished, since it is very certain that 
the holy sacrifice would be offered by hands in- 
finitely more pure if presented by a priest who 
is @ chaste husband and a virtuous father of a 
family, than if presented by one who lives in 
concubinage and in adultery—as do at least 75 
per cent. of them. . 

You pretend that the celibacy of the priest- 
hood was introduced that the clergy might not 
be diverted by the cares of temporal concerns, 
and might devote themselves entirely to spiritual 
matters. But since temporal concerns form the 
principal cccupation of all Catholic priests, the 
object of the institution has failed, and therefore 
the institution itself should be abolished; the 
daily scandals to which it gives rise being an- 
other potegt motive. But to this you oppose 
worldly interest and avarice. In the first place, 
if the clergyman should form part of the family 
of citizens he would no longer be the slave of 
sanctified despotism; and he would become a 
good neighbor who now is an obedient instru- 
ment in the hands of a power extraneous and 
often hostile to the state. A bishop with a wife 
would no longer be the slave of the Pope, nor 
would a priest with a wife be any longer the 
slave of the bishop, and the mutual relations be- 
tween the clergy and the commonwealth would 
essentially change. Besides which the church- 
property which you desire to maintain immuta- 
ble and inalienable would run the risk of becom- 
ing little by little mere entails, inasmuch as a 
bishop would strive as much as lay in his power 
to get his son to succeed him (is not this so, Mr. 
Hughes ?) so that a curate, @ dean, a bishop, 
and the very Papacy itself, might become heredi- 
tary, and the dignity of Cardinal become like an 


Talking of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, that is, 


have received freely give freely.” All the Coun- 
cils from the most ancient to the most modern 
agree in prohibiting the receiving of fees for 
baptisms, marriages and burials; yet all the 
priests agree in resolving to be paid and have 
established habits and usages unbecoming to 
their sacerdotal character. Masses have their 
established prices, funerals likewise ; and they 
are divided into various distinct classes for which 
one pays more or less dearly. The poor are 
buried much the same as persons excommuni- 
cated ; yet according to Jesus Christ Paradise is 
for the poor, but the priests make it out to be 
for the rich. For this reason the Jesuits make a 
distinction between the major and the minor 
Christians, because according to their school all 
Christians are not upon the same footing, and 
Jesus Christ did not die for all equally. , 

If one desires to make one’s child a Christian, 
the expense certainly is not heavy, but neverthe- 
less one must pay; there is the candle and the 
fee if you do not want the priest to look sulky at 
you. The ceremony for the rich is more pomp- 
ous. Once the bishops used to baptize, but they 
only performed the ceremony for the grandees, 
leaving the plebeian herd of Christians to the 
common priests. 

Do you want to get married? At all events 
you will have something to pay; the tariff in- 
creases according as there may happen to be 
dispensations of time, place, publications, and 
gradations of relationship. In the case of re- 
quiring a dispensation, if you were to celebrate 
the holy sacrament without paying you would 
commit a sin; but by paying the sin disappears. 
Eleemosyna a morte liberat. 

Should any persons like to. know how much 
was exacted in the times of Julius Il. (this is 
history) to obtain among the poor a dispensation : 


In the 4th degree of relationship 16 groats 

In the 38d degree - - - - 2 
For the rich the payments were 

For the 4thdegree - - - - 20 groats 
“ 3d “ a * ” s 30 ‘“ 
“ 2a “ a a eS A 60 « 


This was on the 22d Dec., 1400. 

Now dollars instead of groats are asked, and 
the papal pharisees will insist on having plenty 
of them, especially if they know that the parties 
have molta pecunia, and then as the Church is 
merciful she is open to a bargain. 

In a tariff which has been adopted in France 
in accordance with the Holy See, dispensations 
for marriages were taxed a fixed sum as follows : 
Dispensations in the 4th degree, 

with acause - - - 65 livretorinesi 
Withoutacause - - - 90 ws 
Absolution for familiarity between future 

spouses, which might have existed 

antecedently - - - 180 se 
Certain dispensations with causes came to 
sums much more considerable than those with- 
out cause; nevertheless the Decalogue was 
equally violated in all instances, but to wipe off 
the stain the sum of 18 liv’ wasnecessary. The 
matter became much more serious when there 
was a dispensation in the 2d degree, and when 
the future wife had conceded favors to her future 
husband—in which case 
The tax was - - 


- 4,530 livretorinesi 
The absolution of those favors - 


2,030 

If you wish to free a soul from purgatory an 
indulgence can be obtained and a mass cart be 
chanted according to the tariff hung up in the 
sacristy and in the offices of all bishops. 

In the Papal office in Rome, where there is a 
continual fair and market of these things, there 
is a long list of prices, ot which here is a speci- 


For a rich person who desires to tranquil- 
lize his conscience respecting illicit 


acquisitions - - - 60 groats 
Butif he be poor - - - - _ 
For a layman’s dispensation for fast on a 

proscribed day . . - 20 « 
Absolution in articulo morti —- - | es 

- excesses and crimes - a | 

2 es ae committed 

by a rural commune - - - — = 
By a city e - - - 2. 


That a king or a queen may procure 

an indulgence as if they were in 

Rome - - - - - 200 “ 
If any one having a son in priest's orders 
should hope to get him made a bishop, when 
he goes to Rome he must have a good large purse 
of dollars. The tariff of a c&rdinal’s hat is the 
considerable sum of 100 golden ducats ; 500 to him 
who brings it ; 1000 for the traveling expenses ; 
300 for the public consistory where he receives the 
hat; and upwards of 600 more in various fees. 
This tariff is to be found in the Palazroni della 
corte d’ Roma, by the Chevalier Lunaduro, pub- 
lished in Rome in 1664; page 207. 
Besides the above there are in Rome Catholic 
agencies, which engage to procure from the Papal 
Courtgat moderate prices “all those things which 
concern the glory of God and ihe salvation of 
souls.” In case any one would like to profit by 
them, here are some samples (Genin ov U' Eglisi 
ou Vetat). 
For Indulgenza plenaria in perpetuo, full 
indulgence in perpetuity five times a 
year, confessing, communicating, and 
visitingonly one church = - - 
For full indulgence in articolo d’ morti for 
ones¢jf, parents or relations to the 
8d degree, and for 25 persons of one’s 
choice - - - ~ ° 15 
To acquire an indulgence and to touch 

a rosary~of St. Brigida, cross, med- 

+ + « «  -s 
That a confessor may obtain permission 
to absolve in certain cases reserved 
for the Pope alone” - - - 80 “ 
Approbation of the statutes of a religious 
congregation with concessions and 
indulgences - - = F 
For remission of vows, and secularization 

of a religious person there are many 

prices 
ispensation from reciting Breviary and 

other acts obligatory to the priests 25 “ 
To read and keep prohibited books 21, “ 
To give forever the papa] benediction to 

dying persons with plenary indul- 

gence - - - - - _ > 
“The Catholic agencies,” says Genin, “ under- 
take to obtain relics of the real cross, of the Blessed 
Virgin, 8t. Joseph, &c. &c. &c. 
“ The relics are given gratuitously, but for the 
trouble of procuring them and the certificate of 
their authenticity, is charged three francs and a 
half.” 
It must be confessed, that for such precious 
merchandise the price is not exorbitant; but val- 
uables in general being cheaper, the shop of the 
Pope has been obliged to reduce its price, espe- 
cially since the objects on sale have failen in 
value since the days of Louis XI. It. must be 
consoling to all Catholics to know that they can 
take their place for Paradise with as much ease 
as they buy a ticket for a trip on the railways ; 
and to the priests to know that for five dollars 
they can dispense with the daily annoyance of 
saying the Breviary. 
Evviveno le tariffe Papali ! 
I now comprehend why the priests are so 
rotund and rubicund. Ay Iratian. 


19 francs 


15 « 


_ 





To the Editors of the Independent : 


Will you favor the Board of Managers of the 
Association, whose circular accompanies this, by 
inserting the article on this slip in your paper, 
and also by an editorial line directing attention 
to it? C. E. Beecuer. 


To the Ladies of New York. 
THE B R WAY. 


= ,. Wo a profession ? Pew | she has ; 
its duties in ity and importance, yield 
to those of none of the professions of man. : 

The training of the human mind in childhood 
art] youth—the care of the human body in infancy 
and sickness—and the conservation of the ye 
state—these are the distinctive duties of woman’s 

on. 














of all holy things, Jesus Christ says, “ What ye 


would, unless driven by poverty, become the edu- 
cator of young children as a profession, for which 
to receive compensation as her brothers are com- 
pensated in their professions 

What lady of this class would engage as the 
nurse of infancy or of the sick fer compensation, 
as men engage in their professions ? 

Above all, what lady would become a domes- 
tic assistant in a family, without deeming it the 
depth of degradation ! 

No; it is the great aim of the humbler classes 
so to rise as to be entirely exempt from the per- 
formance of these duties, while in their estima- 
tien the term “ lady” is nearly synonymous with 
the expression “ one who does not work.” 

With the other sex itis very different. Every 
inducement is thrown around these most impor- 
tant duties to tempt all classes to seekthem. Al- 
though nine-tenths of our lawyers, physicians 
and clergymen never attain high places or secure 
such wealth as other callings offer, these protes- 
sions are thronged. 

And why? Because they are made honorable— 
the sure passport to the first class in society. 

How have these professions been made honor- 
able? Chiefly by endowed institutions that se- 
cure the highest course of education, on mode- 
rate terms, to all who enter these professions. 

Is there any reason why the same method 
should not be employed to render the duties of 
woman's profession honorable ¢ 

Suppose there were now three or four hun- 
dred endowed institutions for woman, as there 
are colleges and professional schools for men. 
and there were hundreds of professional chairs 
to which woman could aspire as instructors of 
her own sex in their most sacred duties, and that 
to attain these high honers and the connected 
emoluwent a woman must be qualified both 
theoretically and practically to give scientific and 
experimental lectures on the three departments 
of woman's professiun—the training of the hu- 
man mind—the care of the human body--and 
the active round of domestic duties—would not 
the same stimulus exist to lead woman to honor 
her profession and to prepare herself for it, that 
now excites her brothers to seek the liberal pro- 
fessions ! 

Why should woman seek the professions of 
man? Would it not be better to revise and dig- 
nify her own! Is there not enough work for wo- 
mann her own profession! ‘the census shows 
that there are now over (wo mil ivns of children 
who have no teachers at a/l—while there are 
probably as many mcre under the care of men 
who are far better quatified for other callings. 

Four mitlions of children not taught at all, or 
taught by men less qualified than woman for 
such duties! Here is work enough for an hun- 
dred thousund women—to say nothing of the other 
departments of woman's profession. 

These remarks are designed to direct attention 
to an effurt soon to be made by the ladies of this 
city, which aims at once to elevate woman's pro 
Session agd to educate the millions of neglected chil 
dren of our country. 

The details cannot now be presented. The 
aim all will approve. Wise and efficient women 
are engaged in carrying it forward, and the 
names of those selected as managers are pledged 
that the measures to be adopted will be both ju- 
dicious and practical. 
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FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, November 18, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Tnitpendent ft 
GentLemen :—When from your fur-off-jand 
you turn your eyes toward the East, and Mkink 
of our ever changing France, what do you sup- 
pose is Occupying chiefly, now, the light-hearted 
Pafisian people! Your answer is, of course, the 
coming Empire, or something of that sort. Mis- 
take, gentlemen, mistake ; that which fills the 
larger part of the newspapers, that which causes 
the greater emotion, and is the topic of most of 
the public talk,—would you ever guess !—it is 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” And not only France, 
but Belgium, erteny, remy four wo wuw tue 
tensely interested in reading it. The Rev. Mr. 
Pilatte’s translation, published in the Paris Press 
is being republished in Belgium* and in Genoat ; 
an Italian translation is now published in the 
Risorgimento di Torino; and five or six other 
French translations, mostly mutilated by ignor- 
ant and profane men, are now in the market 
The Ear] of Carlisle says—speaking of “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” in England—that its appearance 
has made there «a kind of epoch in the literary, 
as well asin the mural history of the time. Much 
more can the same thing be said of its appear- 
ance in France. Never before has a book, whose 
hero is a Christian, a Bible-Christian, been 
brought in such a manner before the mass of our 
people, and so taken hold of the public mind. 
When this letter reaches you, the Empire of 
crime will be not only an accomplished fact—it 
is so, now; it will be adupted not only by the 
Senate, but voted by the mass of the French na. 
tion. Next Synday and Monday are the days 
appointed to say yea or nay. As to the nays, 
they will he few and far between. It is already 
known how many votes the government must 
obtain, and they wil obtain them; nothing 
easier than that. You can scarcely conceive the 
profound indifference of the nation in presence 
of the tricks played by our shameless Empire: 
makers. People seem to have made up their 
minds not to care for anything which is done in 
that line. They have given up for a while— 
yielded. Suppose a man arrested on a highway; 
robbed, and stripped by a gang of marauders, 
and compelled to give, under penalty of death, a 
certificate of honesty and goodness. Such we 
are. No resistance is possible, neither by word 
nor by action; we must submit. Well, there is 
to be a kind of vote, and everything is done to 
bring the people to the polls, but it is much fear- 
ed they will not go. The policemen, the priests, 
the gensd’armes, all the gang of Bonaparte’s 
minions, are at work to get up some zeal, but 
they cannot. The policemen talk, the bishops 
issue charges to their clergy, the priests preach. 
What need of making such a fuss? Why not 
proclaim the Empire at once ? 

The American papers will publish, I suppose, 
the proclamations of the French exiles on the 
subject of the Empire. The government's Mon/- 
teur here has boldly come out with them, in bupe 
that their violence will.serve its interests. As 
to myself, while | would personally disclaim the 
feeling of the exiles and their violent speech, J 
cannot help thinking how natural it is, on their 
part, to feel and to speak thus, and how hypo- 
critical it is in the government to hold them up 
to public odium. What do they say? That M. 
Bonaparte is a bloody scoundrel, and deserves the 
rope. Is not that mosttrue* Now they go fur- 
ther, and say that all good citizens should get their 
arms ready, and prepare themselves for the day 
of revenge. Is not that most natural? Could 
flesh and blood do otherwise? Like the good 
Quaker Simeon, |, as a Christian, stand aloof 
from all political conflicts; but if I was not a 
Christian, I know I should feel very much like 
many of the exasperated exiles; and even now | 
sometimes think | might, had I a good opportu- 
nity, act somewhat like our friend Phineas, on 
the day of the freeman’s defense. However, | 
cannot help blaming, with all my heart and con- 
, the ex ls given by some mad revyo- 
jutionists, to assaesinate Bonaparte and his abet- 
tors. But have they—those who now hold the 
power—have they any right to complain of it ? 
Have they not done it? Has not Bomaparte 
himself been personally a cold-blooded murderer 
in Strasbourg* Has he not ordered the massa- 
cres of the 3d and 4th of December last? Is not 
his imperial throne built up and cemented with 
the blood of thousands of victims? Holding up 
to public odium those who threaten assassination 
and murder, is nothing on the part of Bonaparte 
but holding himself up to the same thing. But 
the old saying remains true: Sic vos, non vobis. 
You will see, also, the protest of the Count of 
Chambord on the subject of the Empire. He, 
too, thinks he has a right upon us, and speaks of 
it, but rather timidly. I expect the Orleans 
family will protest, aleo, in order to maintain 

















their right. We may, therefore, indulge the 
hope of having always a monarch, ready to step 
in whenever one dies off. 

Louis Bonaparte’s tharriage with the Princess 
Vasa—one of the ten thousand German princess- 
es—is said to be a settled affair, and is to take 
place next January—the proclamation of the 
Empire the 2d of December, the anointment by 
the Pope in May, 1853. - Cardinal Antonelli is 
said to be still opposing the Pope’s coming to 
Paris,—but vainly. So he will come, and we 
shall have a first rate shew, you may depend on 
it. 

To understand well the decrees by which Bo- 
naparte regulates the position of the members of 
the imperial family, it is necessary to know how 
they stand with each other, and some facta 
which are not generally known. Louis Bona- 
parte did not want to designate by name in the 
Senatus Consulius his heir to the throne; he 
wanted to remain free, in that respect, that he 
might keep duly submitted to himself all the 
members of his family. But, at the same time, 
he did not want to get into trouble with his 
cousin, Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of Jerome, 
who is the first prince of the blood, and his near- 
est heir. Therefore he took this means of avert- 
ing the difficulty. In the Senatus Consultus, 
whicit he bad drawn up to be voted by the Sen- 
ate, he, with his own hand, wrote the name of 
Napoleon Bonaparte as his heir to the throne. 
Meanwhile he sent orders to every member of 
the Senate to strike it out. While the Senate 
were going through their mock deliberation, 
dispatches were sent to the cousin to give him 
the great news. He arrived in haste, heartily 
accepted the heirdom, and poured forth the 
treams of his gratitude. The day after, the 
Senay Consultus was returned from the Senate, 
minus the name of the heir. This may seem a 
poor trick, but it has been actually played by 
the great man of France. ‘To comfort the dis- 
appointed prince, and to keep him at a good dis- 
tance, he will be made viceroy of Algiers. 

The Protestant established church of France is 
about to have also its elections by universal suf- 
frage. The rationalists will carry the day every- 
where. In a few days all the officers of that so- 
ealled Protestant church will be removed, and 
its organization changed from bad to worse. 

The Evangelical Society of France is again in 
great financial difficulties. Their debt amounts 
to nearly $18,000. They need to receive nearly 
$30,000 before May next. Where is it to come 
from! God only knows. Let Christians re- 
member I'rance in their prayers, and help the 
preaching of the Gospel among-us by their con- 
tributions. The Gospel! The Gospel! When 
shall France receive it unto salvation ? 

Franc PARLEUR. 





Rey. J. P. Thompson is expected here in two 
days. He was in good health and bright spirit 
by last accounts 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAN! 


Mancuestrer, Encianp, Nov. 19, 1852, 
To the fditors of The Independent 

GextLemen :—It will afford the readers of 
The Independent pleasure to hear that Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, your fellow-laborer, is greatly im- 
proved in health; indeed, | think | never saw 
him looking better. 

He made a speech before the-Congregational 
ministers of England and Wales at Bradford, 
part of which was reported and part not. He 
exhorted the brethren tostudy tha sehject, so that 
they could intelligently exert all their moral in- 
fluence against the atrocious system of American 
slavery. Some of the London papers went at 
him in a savage manner. His reply, I think, 
was spirited and dignified. ‘The short of the 
whole matter is this: Mr. Thompson abhors 
slavery in all forms everywhere, but has faith in 
the free institutions of America—is an Ameri- 
can and loves his country—and like the rest of 
us who are abroad, can say of his native coun- 
try, with Goldsmith : 

“Where’er L roam, whatever climes I ser, 

My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee,” 

It may suit the purpose of pro-slavery papers 
in the United States tu make it appear that those 
of us who mean to oppose this accursed system 
by all proper means are not true in our alle- 
giance to our native land ;--that because we say 
and teach that God’s law is above man’s law, 
therefore we preach treason. In this attempt 
they will not succeed. It is because when we 
come to Europe and see how these nations are 
one vast prison, and all the inbabitants under 
arrest, placed in squads under the surveillance of 
pulice-officers and Roman Catholic priests—can 
neither buy nor sell, travel nor stay at home, 
cannot ask friends to dine without permission from 
the police, can’t circulate petitions, no trial by 
jary, no habeas corpus, can’t speak nor print, 
the children handed over to the priests to be 
fetched up by bigots—when we see all this, and 
sometimes fel it, our hearts are filled with in- 
dignation and pity, and we turn away from 
Europe with disgust and horror, and begin to 
appreciate the blessings of liberty in the United 
States. It is because the infernal Fugitive Slave 
law tramples on liberty and rights, and com- 
mands us to aid in the work of oppression, that 
we say openly, we won't obey it. God has com- 
manded us to obey laws; so God has commanded 
children to obey parents; but if a father tells 
his child to siea! he is not bound to obey. 

Mr. Thompson will do good on thia subject of 
slavery. He secks to inform good English 
Christians on this great subject; but no word 
will be used by him, nor has been, that will be 
the shade of a shadow of an excuse for Ameri- 
can slavery. Nor will he stand up and vituper- 
ate particular men nor Americans in general. 

Dr. Hall, of the American Home Missionary 
Society, left here a few days ago in improved 
health. I hope that noble society won't work 
him too hard; for such men as Dr. Hall are not 
over-pleaty, and the churches can affurd to take 
good care of them. Warcuman. 





Hopeless Cases, 
It is known to our readers that a revival of re- 
ligion has fur some time been enjoyed in the 
Rowe-street church, ia this city. A few even- 
ings since, the lecture-room was filled to over- 
flowing by a deeply interesting audience, among * 
whom, unobserved, was the pastor of a Bapti 
church a few miles from Boston. In the course 
of the evening, he arose and remarked that at 
all the times of revival, when Christians looked 
around upon their neighbors, for whose salva- 
tion they were toiling und praying, there were 
always some who were deemed hopeless cases: 
and he proceeded to show that no case should be 
deemed so. He said that during @ revival, when 
he was in college, the senior was equally 
divided between those who were professors of re- 
ligion and those who were not. The pious stu- 
dents of the class assembled for prayer, just 
after the annual concert of prayer for colleges, and 
agreed that each would select a classmate with 
whom to have personal conversation on the sub. 
ject of religion. But there was one in the class 
to whom nobody desired to go; his case was 
hopeless one. At length one of the students, now 
& missionary, volunteered. “1 will go to him,” 
he said; and he did so. Entering his clasemate’s 
room, he sat down and unfolded to him the ob- 
ject of his visit. To his great surprise, he found 
his visit a welcome one. The Lord was alread 
working in that ess heart by his Spirit, onl 
the dreaded task of urging an unweloome exhor- 
oe ene a pee gee sinner was ch to 
the acceptable one of leading a penitent sinner 
to Christ. And, said th peaker, 
— hopeless ‘ease.” J, we 

en this exhortation to 
hopeless cases was concluded, eal the 
Newton Theological Institution, who was 
ae remarks, that the brother w: 
ttered was present, arose i 

himecif P’ t, and said that 3 
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just made. About six years ago, a young man, 
thoughtless and worldly, had entered college 
in . The minister who now became his 

astor urged upon him the claims of religion, 

ut without any marked effect. One Sabbath, 
however, the minister took for his text the pas- 
sage, “I was alive without the law once, but 
when the commandment came, sin revived and I 
died.” The very text went to his heart, and un- 
der it, and the sermon based upon it, his convic- 
tion of sin became deep and oe The 
next morning that young man went to his pas- 
tor, and, under the necessity of saying something, 
he opened a conversation by alluding to some 
crdinary topic. Buthe could not dealgvith him- 
self thus. ‘Sir,’ said he, “that was not what I 
came to talk about. [ am asinner and need 
God's merey.” He received his pastor's instruc- 
tions, and while they knelt in prayer, the young 
man ws enabled to exercise faith in Christ, and 














grims in Brooklyn is a slave-trader, he cannot be 
summoned to answer before the Church of the 
Puritans in New York, nor before any council 
which the Church of the Puritans may choose to 
call, nor before any Association of ministers. 
Any complaint or charge against him as a 
church-member must be brought to the Church 
of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and there only is he 
bound to answer. So if the pastor of the Church 
of the Puritans teaches Universalism, or Antino- 
mianism, or any other destructive heresy, he can 
no more be summoned to answer for that official 
delinquency before the Church of the Pilgrims, 
than the President or the Chief Justice of the 
United States can be impeached and put on 
trial, for official misconduct, before the House of 
Lords in Westminster. Nor can he, in his quali- 





to rej ce in the hope of -acceptance with God. 
“1. continued the speaker, “was that young 
man, and the brother who just now addressed 
you was the pastor under whose iustructions | 
was brought tg Christ.°—Watelenan and Reflec- 
for. 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
tered the terms of our paper. 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
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The object is to in- 
subscriptions, We shaH adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifty cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months, Sub- 
scribers will also please take particular notice of the 
“ Liabilities of those who take newspapers.” 

Our friends will also understand that old sub- 


ty as pastor, be called to answer before any Asso- 
ciation of ministers or any Convention of dele- 
gates from churches, other than a council called 
by the Church of the Puritans expressly for the 
purpose of giving advice and assistance in that 
case. The Association of ministers with which 
that pastor has voluntarily connected himself, or 
any other other club, lodge or sodality, in which 
he is a member, may try him, and expel him, but 
cannot affect his official standing in the church of 
which he is pastor. 

But suppose the Church of the Puritans re- 
fuses to take notice of the reputed fact that its 
pastor teaches some doctrine fatally contrary to 
the Gospel. What then? Suppose the Church 
of the Pilgrims refuses to take notice of the re- 
puted fact that one of its members is a slave- 
trader. What then? The remedy in both 
cases is the same. Other churches in fellowship 
with the offending churches must expostulate, 
and then, if expostulation is in vain, must with- 
draw their fellowship. And this expostulation 
and ultimate sentence of non-communion, must 
be not by some synodical or associational body 
professing to have gathered into its own hands 
the power of all the churches within its jurisdic- 





scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last year, to send two copies for #3, is now with- 
drawn. 

MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF INDEPENDENT 

CHURCHES, 

A. letter from Rochester, subscribed by “A 
hearty Congregationalist,” proposes a difficulty 
which we are requested to solve. 


I shouldesteem it as a great favor if you would 
solve a difficulty in the mind of the writer, a 
constant reader of your journal. The difficulty 
arises from the article in your issue of Noy. 25, 
headed, “The Local Church.” | have nothing 
to do with its being “the Congregational way” 
of New, or Old England, but simply ask for 
Seripture and consistency. | like the article 
very much, and think it a very good one for re- 
ligious readers, and indeed for all. But the 
close of the fifth paragraph seems to me to be 
inconsistent with all the other parts. I do not 
wish to occupy too much space in your columns, 
but it seems proper to give the paragraph entire. 
It is as follows : 

“That accordingly church officers, or elders of 
whatever name or rank—whether deacons, ser- 
vants, helps, or pastors, overseers, teachers, presi- 
dents and ieaders—are responsible in their official 
as well as in their Christian character, not to any 
tribunal above the church or out of it, but to the 
ehurch in which they are members and oflicers, 
and which is responsible for them in both these respects 
to all the churches with which itis in fellowship, and to 
the public opinion of the entire Christian community,” 

My difficulty is in respect to the words I have 
marked for italics :—How can a church be 
‘independent and self-governed,” and yet be 
responsible to any power on earth, no matter 
whether they be in fellowship with this, that, or 
the other church, which may nevertheless, as far 
as known, be of the same faith and order? To 
me it appears inconsistent to say independent, 
and yet assert they are responsible. Responsi- 
bility and Independency I think are incompati- 
ble. All are undoubtedly responsible to God in 
all respects ; but to no man, or body of men, in 
any respect. These can with strict propriety 
remonstrate when they deem a church wrong in 
what it does, and whatit permits to pass without 
discipline being, exercised in such and such 
cases, and can withdraw their fellowship; but 


tion, but by each separate church judging and 
acting for itself in its own assembly. 

If those Congregationalists, spoken of by our 
friend, ““who remain with Presbyterians because 
they can see no pessible benefit in going from 
one responsibility to another,’ cannot see the 
difference between this mutual responsibility of 
free and independent churches, and the respon- 
sibility of subject churches to the higher judica- 
tories that govern them, they may as well remain 
where they are. As to those churches which 
call themselves Congregational, but at the same 
time renounce the sacred trust of self-government 
and put themselves “under the care” of some 
jurisdiction out of themselves, we confess that 
there is not very much to choose, so far as we 
can see, between their “responsibility” and the 
responsibility regularly provided for in the Pres- 
byterian book of discipline. 

As to those Presbyterian-Congregationalists 
“who are in doubt whether purity of doctrine 
is sufficiently appreciated in Congregational 
churches as they now exist,” we may say that 
the most sensitive regard for “purity,” in doc- 
trine, or in practice, cannot indulge itself any- 
where so completely as in a strictly Gongrega- 
tional church. A Vresbyterian congregation is 
compelled to commune with anybody and every- 
body whom the higher judicatories refuse to ex- 
clude from communion. but a strictly Congro- 
gational church judges for itself whom its com- 
munion shallinclude. It may hold the Princeton 
Calvinism ; and if so, it may withdraw fellowship 
from everybody that holds with Andover and 
Bangor. Or it may hold the Edwardean and 
Hopkinsian Calvinism ; and if so it may with- 
draw fellowship from all who hold the formulas 
by which Turretin may be distinguished from 
Bellamy or Smalley. No Congregational church 
is compelled to hold communion with any other. 
A church may be completely Congregational, 
and yet refuse to hold communion with anybody 
that sings anything else than Rouse’s Version of 
the Psalms. 





such church is responsible to none but God. 

resbyterians are responsible to their General 
Assembly—wherw, farsnoth. in tha N S Con. 
gregationalists add, not inconsiderably, to their 
number. And if Congregationalists are respon- 
sible to a Conference or Association of churches, 
where is the difference, except in name and 
form ? : 

{ shall be very thankful if you will clear this 
matter up, for not only one, but a goodly num- 
ber of your readers. | know of Congregational- 
ists, who remain with Presbyterians, because 
they can see no possible benefit in going from 
one responsibility to another. Many of these, 
too, are in donbt respecting purity of doctrine in 
the Congregational churches, as they now exist, 
being sufficiently appreciated. 

The whole difficulty arises from the writer's 
not observing with proper care the precire mean- 
ing of ‘responsible’ and ‘responsibility. The 
government of the United States is perfectly in- 
dependent of Great Britain : and yet the govern- 
ment of the United. States and that of Great 
Britain are ‘ responsible’ to each other for all vio- 
lations of treaties, or of the law of nations, which 
either may commit against the other, or against 
the peace and welfare of the world. All gentle- 
men, in the ordinary relations of society, are 
responsible to cach other for all violations of the 
law of courtesy and of amicable intercourse : and 
where that mutual responsibility ceases, there 
can be no farther intercourse on terms of 
equality. 

The independence of a church is inconsistent 
with its dependence on some higher judicatory for 
its existence, its rights, its officers, its sacra- 
ments, or its discipline. ‘The independence of a 
church is inconsistent with any external author- 
ity over its affairs, implying its sv)jection to some 
higher ecclesiastical body. But an independent 
church is not necessarily an isolated church hav- 
ing no fellowship or intercourse with other 
churches, Wherever there is fellowship—wher- 
ever there is intercourse on terms of equality or 
of mutual freedom—there is necessarily some sort 
of mutual responsibility. One may call upon 
the other for an explanation of anything which 
if unexplained or unredressed would be a reason- 
able ground of offense ; and if there is no expla- 
nation and no redress, the relations of the parties 
are necessarily changed. 

Our friend who states his difficulty, holds 
plainly enough all that we mean by the respon- 
sibility of a church to the churches with which 
it is in fellowship. He holds that neighboring 
churches “can with strict propriety remonstrate 
when they deem a church wrong in what it does 
and in what it permits to pass without discipline,” 
“and can withdraw their fellowship.” Thus 
he must needs hold that the church at Rome, 
being in habitual fellowship and correspondence 
with the church at Corinth, may remonstrate 

gainst any err teaching or any ungodly 

practice which the church at Corinth tolerates 
in its members or in its oflicers, and, failing to 
obtain satisfaction, may withdraw its fellowship 
from the offending church. Yet surely he would 
not say that the church at Rome should with- 
draw its fellowship till it has called upon the 
church at Corinth to answer to the charge on 
which that proceeding is to be based. But to 
answer 18 to respond ; and the church which is 
liable to be called upon for an answer or re- 
sponse in such a case, is responsible. 

This responsibility of churches to each other 
—4 mutual responsibility of bodies mutually in- 
dependent—is a very different thing from their 
responsibility to a presbytery, a classis, a dio- 
cesan bishop, or to council assuming judicial 
and decisive powers ;—Just as the mutual respon- 
sibilities of independent sovereignties like Great 
Britain and the United States through the forms 








of diplomatic intercourse, is a different thing 
from the responsibility of both to some pretended 
superior power like that of the lope or of an 





We have always believed that the truly consci- 
emticws a3 i -3. coowsew mong the ‘ Re- 
formers’ of the North, and especially ot tne 


North-east, would at last come into distinct 
alliance with religious forms, and claim an ex- 
pression in the usages of regular and associated 
worship. So far as the spirit of these persons 
has been selfish, a spirit of soir and indiscrim- 
inate hostility to the prosperity of the success- 
fal and the peace of the contented, of course no 
such result could be expected. But so far as it 
has been conscientious and reverent, a spirit of 
invincible devotion to the Right, and of willing 
self-sacrifice in its maintenance and advance- 
ment, this issne was inevitable. For the cus- 
toms of associated worship are erected upon a 
basis more deep and durable than any ritual 
law. ‘They are“buils upon instincts fundament- 
al in the soul; and wherever that soul is freely, 
intelligently, and conscientiously active, they 
become a necessity to it. It needs conference 
with others, concerning the Truth, and concern- 
ing the principles and the maxims of Duty. It 
needs to offer a common worship, with others its 
fellows, to the Infinite Father and Governor of 
all. And if it does not find itself attracted to 
institutions in existence for this end, however it 
may for atime react into silence and isolation 
on the interests of Religion, it will at last be- 
come affiliated with those kindred to it, and seek 
with them the needed ‘church fellowship’ not 
found elsewhere. Such associations, at the out- 
set, will be naturally based on one article of 
agreement; agreement in submission to the 
Right, as revealed through the Conscience, as 
the ultimate Law, for persons and for nations. 
They will be likely to overlook, in comparison 
of this, the importance and the authority of the 
written Word; to make little of the doctrines, 
that have been venerable and almost universal in 
the churches, since the days of the apostles ; and 
to stand in relations of determined and apparent- 
ly unchangeable contrast with other institutions 
which call themselves Christian, but which ac- 
cording to the creed of the new churches —for 
though there can be churches without a Bishop, 
there can be no church without a creed, ze. a 
basis of common belief—have not yet learned 
the first principle of Religion, the Supremacy of 
Duty. 

Yet such bodies cannot stand forever upon 
one principle, developed in one line of applica- 
tions. The Pyramid will not rest securely upon 
its apex. They will be not unlikely to break up, 
and reorganize; to change their names, their 
forms, their plans, many times before the end 
comes. Yet as the instincts on which they exist 
remain unchanged ; as there is to be an element, 
we verily believe, of Christian purpose and feel- 
ing among them, they will still be reconstructed. 
They will work out, we hope, to larger and 
juster views of Christian Doctrine. They will 
not be content till the simple but majestic and 
significant ritual of Baptism and the Supper is 
reinstalled among them. Andit may even be that 
bye and bye no churches shall be more noble or 
more powerful for Christ, more beautiful in the 
daily expression of his Spirit, more affluent and 
wide-reaching in their charities to the destitute, 
more simple and catholic in their faith in his 
Word, than those which shall have grown up from 
this earnest union of men determined before 
all things to do right, and convinced that Slay- 
ery and its kindred sins are not right. There 
may come, too, good impulses to other churches 
from their formation, which could not have been 
given by the men that compose them, in their 
original attitude of simple revolt. The move- 
ment is to come, we are confident. It is to 
gather a great deal of active mental force, and 
of energetic purpose; and something—though 
not so much we fear—of Christian sensibility, 








imperial Nicholas or Napoleon, or to a Congress 
of nations claiming an ultimate and conclusive 
authority over the subject states and potentates. 

The statement which makes the difficulty in 
the mind of our friend the “ Hearty Congrega- 
tionalist,” is a statement to the effect that neither 
the private members nor the officers of a church 
can be called to answer for their alleged delin- 
quencies at any tribunal other than that of the 
church with which they are immediately con- 
pected. Ifa member of the Church of the Pil- 


and refinement of taste. And what God may 
have in store for it, his Providence will show. 

The first fruits of such a movement, its first 
expression and proof in fact, we have met in a 
sermon by Rey. T. W. Higginson, Minister of 
the Worcester Free Church ; on “Things New 
and Old.” It was preached at the commence- 
ment of his services in that congregation; and 
— coed of just prey _ infer from its tone, is 
com or © Class of persons whom we 
jhave mentioned. The samen 16 written with 











beautiful grace and finish of rhetoric, yet with- 
out artificial bedizenment and display ; its beau- 
ties of thought and language blossoming forth 
spontaneously, and so justifying themselves to 
the most cautious taste. It is pervaded, too, by 
a kind and manly spirit, characteristic of the 
author: as well as by a tone of easy, thorough 
and habitual independence, of persons and their 
opinions. That it rejects doctrines which are to 
us very precious, that it rejects them almost 
scornfully, ‘frankly confessing that they are to 
the author unintelligible,’ is also true. And we 
cannot admit that a philosophical mind should 
allow itself to rest till it has found some adequate 
solution of the fact that what seem such ‘ strange 
things’ to Mr. Higginson have been devoutly 
believed and confessed, even unto death, by men 
whom he admires and reveres, and are now the 
very centre of religious belief to multitudes 
who are neither designing nor insane. We can- 
not believe, either, that the true developement of 
Christian character or of Christian action is ever 
to be attained except through the reception of 
these truths; in which the Benevolence and the 
Wisdom of God are revealed as never in the facts 
of Science, or amid the dicta of Ethics. Mr. H. is 
neither a Unitarian nor a Universalist, we take 
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does the believer set himself to do whatsoever 
his hand findeth to do, for his Savior's sake, and 
for the salvation of the world! 

In the late memorable Convention at Albany, 
a plan was adopted to raise a fund of not le 
than $50,000, to aid in building churches at t 
West. ‘The plan was adopted unanimously. 
Not one of the almost five hundred delegates 
present, expressed anything less than a hearty 
approval of the project. And now we would 
humbly and fraternally urge each member of 
that Convention, and every other minister or 
private member in the Congregational churches 
of our country, to ask, Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do in this noble work ? 

It is time to be doing. Less than a month now 
intervenes before our offerings for this object are 
to be presented to the Lord. Whoever they are 
on whose word and influence it rests to secure a 
contribution to this project from every congrega- 
tion, it is time for them to move. 

Shall the whole of this $50,000 be raised ' 
We say, Yes! It can be done, and we believe it 
will be done. How easy would it be to raise 
twice that amount, if all will do their duty! 
Let each one in his own place help build those 
walls of Zion. ; 





it, in the sectarian sense. He seems simply 
a Naturalist, if we may coin the word, or apply 
it to a new use; believing in Nature, and the 
God whom it reveals, and receiving the Scrip- 
tures as generally genuine but quite often mis- 
taken. From this point of view he is to be judged. 
Krom this point of view he isto be won, probably, 
if at all, by the larger and more beautiful exhi- 
bitions of Truth in the character and life of the 
professors of it. We see nothing whatever de- 
fiant in his spirit, or otherwise than courteous, 
manly, and sincere. And wo have noticed his 
Discourse not to criticise or denounce it, but to 
recognise it, and the movement which it heralds, 
as among the significant events of the time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE, CHURCI-BUILDING 
FUND. 


It has already been announced that the first 
contribution to the church-building fund, paid 
to the Central Committee, was from Connecticut, 
—fifty dollars from a student of theology. We 
have now another voice from Connecticut. A 
member of the Connecticut State Committee has 
forwarded for publication the following commu- 
nication from the pastor of the Southport Church 
in Fairfield, and desires to acknowledge the receipt 
of the certificate enclosed as described. 


Sovrnport, 29 Noy., 1852. 
Rev. —- : 

Dear Sin :—KEnclosed please find a certificate 
of deposit for One Hundred and Vifty-Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty-Two Cents ($152.52), being the 
amount of our contribution to the fund for the 
erection of Congregational church-edifices at the 
West. Circumstances made the present a more 
favorable time for the collection than the time 
proposed in January next. I should be pleased 
to have it acknowledged in some way so that my 
people may see it. 

{ have been exceedingly gratified by the an- 
nually inereasing liberality of my congregation 
for several years past. I speak of it, not | trust 
in a spirit of vainglorying, but from the same 
motive with the Apostle (2 Cor. 9:2), that 
their zeal may provoke others. During the pre- 
sent year we have contributed : 

Am. Bible Society - - - - 

Am. Tract Society - - - - 


$68.90 
110.00 


Sabbath Schools = - - - - 29.78 
Am. Home Missionary Society - - 267.16 
A.B.C.F.M. - - - - - 296.02 
Church Edifices at the West - - 152.52 





: $3924 58 

Our church has less than a hundred members, 
and the congregation is not more than double 
that number. Although enjoying a good degree 
of worldly prosperity, we have no persons of 
great wealth amongst us. 

During the present year we have also expend- 
ed $1000 in re-furnishing our mecting-house, and 
a hundred dollars has been added to the salary 
of the pastor. Yours, 

Samven J. M. Merwin. 

A letter on this subject from one of our West- 
ern correspondents will be found on the first page 
of this sheet. We also publish this week an 


earnest and warm appeal from another of our 
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who writes from the fullness of bis heart, and 
whose deeds are more eloquent than his words, 
though his words are sometimes memorable. 

We will not say, just now, all that we had 
thought of saying on our own account. but 
during this month of December, our readers 
must expect to be reminded, every week, of the 
contribution which is to be asked for in all the 
churches on the first Lord’s day in January. 
Connecticut, if we may judge from the indica- 
tions already given, seems likely to do her part 
toward the fifty thousand dollars. The churches 
of the old Bay State, with all the hallowed me- 
mories that stir their sympathies in such a cause, 
will not fall behind. Maine, “ the great East,” 
will not be wanting to “the great West,” and 
we trust that not only her old and strong 
churches, but the multitude of the new and 
struggling churches that are subduing those hy- 
perborcan wildernesses to Christ, will participate 
to the full measure of their power—(why not, 
“ yea and beyond their power™)--in an enter- 
prise which in its re-action will strengthen all 
who partake in it. Vermont too, and New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, though the ag- 
gregaute wealth of the churches in all those states 
is probably less than the aggregate wealth of the 
churches in Massachusetts, will be heard from 
in the returns, and will show by deeds their love 
for all the churches of like faith and order. As 
for the Congregational churches of this metrop- 
olis, few as they are, they will remember that 
the movement centers here; and we trust that 
the $10,000 already offered by a single mercan- 
tile house, will provoke the zeal of many. The 
churches of this State must not forget their own 
special relation to the Albany Convention from 
which the enterprise proceeds. Nor must the 
churches in the West, even the farthest and 
newest West, consider themselves as nothing 
more than beneficiaries. There are rich chureh- 
es in the West as well as in the Fast; and 
there are poor churches in the East as well 
as in the West. Let the very poorest church, 
whether on some bleak and rocky mountain-side 
in New England, or on some yet unploughed 
prairie beyond the Mississippi—whether made 
up of a handful of operatives in some young ma- 
nufacturing village in Rhode Island or gathering 
into its assemblies a few adventurous pioncers 








scattered in the “grand old woods” of Oregon 
—contribute something ; and though that con- 
' tribution be no more than the two mites of the 
| widow toward the building of the temple, it 
shall bless the givers, if only it be given with a 
willing and a loving mind. 

In one of the communications which we pub- 
lish this week there is a suggestion which has 
not before been made. There are American 
merchants and travelers in other parts of the 
world, and Americans abroad in the diplomatic 
or naval service of their country, of whom not a 
few remember with grateful and filial affection 
their carly nurture in the churches of the Puri- 
tan faith and order. Perhaps what we are now 
writing may be read by some of them just before 
New Year's day. Will not this great movement 
for the advancement of the Puritan faith and 
order in the land of their love and their pride, 
which is to them the glory of all lands, awaken 
their deepest sympathies? And will not one and 
another of them, on that “ first day of the week,” 
the second of January 1853, write down the sub- 
stantial expréssion of their fellowship with all 
the Evangelical Congregational Churches of 
America ? 


ee 
For the Independent 


THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


“Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” should 
ever be the inquiry of those who follow Christ. 
Insurveying the almost boundless field of Christian 
labor, with a heart that longs for the salvation 
of souls, one is often sad because, through human 
infirmity and inability, he can do so little of the 
great work. But when the spirit of Christ reigns 
in the heart, then with what devotion, with what 
boldness, with what untiring energy, with what 
self-denial and self-forgetfulness, struggling 


May we not suggest to pastors the propriety 
of calling the attention of their churches to this 
matter at once. A committee might be formed 
in each congregation to superintend the effort, 
and to circulate a subscription paper, presenting 
the object to all, old and young, male and female. 
And then, when the Sabbath arrives for the 
general collection, none will fail of the opportu- 
nity of giving, by sickness, by absence from 
home, or by an unpleasant Sabbath. 
It was suggested at the Convention that a ser- 
mon might be preached on this subject in every 


important. If the friends of Christ can have the 
wants of the great West fairly presented to them 

if they can be made to realize what millions 
on our own shores are dying and going to judg- 
ment without any effectual knowledge of the 
word of life—they cannot refuse that generous 
response which the cause demands. Let minis- 
ters as they have opportunities of conferring to- 
gether, talk over the matter and advise and en- 
courage each other. 

Having thus ventured upon speaking to minis- 
ters, we have also a word for laymen. When 
your pastor, or your Christian brother, shall ask 
your aid in this cause, will you say, Lord what 
wilt thou have me todo? And when the path 
of duty shall be made plain, will you walk in it ¢ 
We would believe that thousands are to be en- 
gaged in this work, presenting the cause to 
friends and neighbors, and asking each to give 
as the Lord has prospered him. Ladies we doubt 
not will lend their gentle but powerful aid to 
the general movement. If they will talk of it 
with each other, and with husbands, brothers, 
friends, as they have opportunity, their influence 
will be felt. What a blessed day will that first 
Sabbath in January be—how full of the highest 
kind of enjoyment—how rich in priceless results 
—if all shall do their part in the preparation 
and in the contribution! 

The Central Committee have already received 
a noble gift from a source which encourages the 
confidence that this cause is taking a strong 
hold upon Christian hearts, and that many offer- 
ings will be made in the spirit of self-denial and 
of sacrifice. ‘“ A student of theology in Connec- 
ticut” has sent in $50. This is announced as 
the first donation. A thousand such would 
complete the sum. That Christian brothef, 
whoever he may be (he did not give his name), 
needed no personal solicitation. 

Many benevolent hearts in this and other 
lands, may have no other invitation to aid us 
than such as we now give. Christian brother, 
we ask your help. Thousands, doubtless, at the 
West, are offering daily prayer to God that this 
appeal may not be made in vain. Desiring that 
they themselves, and their children, and their 
children’s children, may tread the courts of the 
Lord's house, and may hear the Gospel ‘ under 
their own vine and fig-tree, they cannot but pray 
that this call on the Christian zeal and patriot- 





the Christian world, may not be made in vain. 
We ask of the widow her mite and of the rich 
man his thousands. Nor does the call address 
itself to those only who are at home. There 
are many Americans in other lands, who cannot 
but feel a patriotic and a religious interest in 
this grand attempt. And there are large-hearted 
men in other lands who, though they never trod 
our soil, will feel that they too have a right to 
participate in the moyement. The contribution 
need not be confined to churches, or to our 
countrymen on this side of the ocean. Wherever 
there is a prosperous American merchant who 
loves his country and who remembers with de- 
vout affection the old sanctuary in which his 
parents offered their children to God, —or wher- 
ever there isa Christian man, of whatever nation, 
who honors the memory of the Pilgrim fathers 
there on that “ first day of the week” the 2d of 
January 1855, Iet him whose heart God has 
wakened to sympathy with this grand effort, 
“lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” 

The result, we trust, will be an aggregate of 
contributions that shall gladden the sons of the 
Pilgrims throughout the world. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN NEW YORK, 


The Committee of the General Association of 
New York, of which Rev. L. F. Waldo is chair- 
man, appointed to ascertain the number and 
names of the Congregational churches in this 
State, are making engouraging progress in their 
inquiries, and have received exact returns from 
several counties, giving results of great interest. 
It is the wish of the Publishing Committee of the 
Albany Convention to send copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of that Convention to all those churches, 
as fur as their names can be ascertained in sea- 
son. Those who are making returns will there- 
fore confer a favor by communicating to Mr. 
Waldo (of Poughkeepsie) at once such names as 


be forwarded before the day set for the Genera’ 
Contribution. 


WOMAN'S PROFESSION. 

We invite attention to a communication in 
another column addressed “ to the ladies of New, 
York.” Has woman a profession ¢ 

PAAR AE 
PAY YOUR POSTAGE. 

One of the most obvious rules of justice, to say 
nothing of courtesy, connected with correspond- 
ence through the post, is that each person shall pay 
the postages on letters that concern his own business 
merely.—For example: the Committee or the 
Secretary of a®Lyceum writing to any person to 
invite him to lecture before it, should not only put 
the stamp on their letter, but enelose another in 
it, to prepay the reply. In a vast number of 
instances the reply is in declinature of the invi- 
tation. It looks ungracious to mail it without 
paying for it, and so subject the person taking it 
from the office to nearly double postage. And 
yet why should any one be taxed for the postage 
of from fifty to a hundred letters in the Lecture 
season, simply because other persons have been 
moved to extend to him invitations to lecture 
which he cannot accept? This is not unfre- 
quently the fact, and yet is obviously incorrect. 

The same rule applies, of course, in all private 
correspondence,—where the subject matter of 
correspondence affects the interests of but one of 
the parties. A man wants to know where his 
‘brother has gone, who used to live near you ; or 
what the average salary of a clerk is, in a whole- 
sale grocery in New York; or at what price he 
can get cabin accommodations in a ship to Aus- 
tralia ; or who is the writer of a particular arti. 
cley in such a paper ; or whether there is a vacant 
parish in the vicinity, which he can supply fora 
time, with or without the prospect of settlement ; 
or whether the person addressed knows of any 
young lady, of prepossessing appearance, unob- 
jectionable character and a good constitution, to 
whom he can apply for ‘a connection’ with the 
chance of success ; whether there are any houses 
to be rented in your neighborhood ; whether if 








he sends a book to be noticed, it will be likely to 
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postages. 








congregation. ‘Tous the suggestion seems highdt>* 


they already possess, so that the pamphlets mays 


case, let the person who writes prepay both 
Don’t tax other people for your ac- 
commodation. It isa very little matter; but it 
ght to be as casy to be thoughtful and cour- 
ous in little matters as in great ones, and 
semetimes a reputation is made or lost on acts 
as small as the prepayment of a letter. 


TERMS OF ENCHANGE. 


We are compelled to diminish the number of 
our gratuitous exchanges. All our newspaper 
brethren, therefore, who do not receive The In- 
dependent after this week, will have the goodness 
to understand that we reluctantly decline a con- 
tinuance of the exchange as at present, but shall 
be happy to renew it on the same terms which 
we offer to others. . 

We will send The Independent in exchange for 
one year to any newspaper or monthly periodical 
on the following terms : 

1. To those who publish the Prospectus of the 
paper for 1853, contained in our advertising 
columns. 

2. To those who publish a commendatory 
editorial notice of the paper, describing its ob- 
jects, arrangements, Ke. 

». To any one that pays a difference of one 
dollar per annum. 

It is specially desired that those wishing to 

exchange will signify it by letter, postage three 
cents prepaid, as mere marked papers are liable 
to be overlooked. 
The writer of Me note 
signed as above, published in our last, is respect- 
fully requested to furnish us with his address. 
A personal interview would be preferred. 


“WiILtINe To Go.” 
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FMTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, Nov. 16, 1852. 
PERSONS AND RVENTS IN ENGLAND, 

There exists in London an association called 
the “ Frienps or Tray,” whose object is to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom in Italy by the sym- 
pathy and aid of the people of Great Britain. 
One method by which this association acts upon 
the public mind is through meetings held at 
stated intervals, for the discussion of topics re- 
lated to the cause of freedom in Europe. Such 
a meeting, styled a Conversazione, it was my pri- 
vilege to attend on the evening of the 10th instant. 
It was held in a hall capable of accommodating 
about one thousand persons, which was crowded 
to the utmost, mainly with representatives of 
the great middling class in English society— 
sturdy, earnest, practical, persistent men, devoted 
to a principle, comprehending their object, and 
prepared to act and to suffer in the accomplish- 
ment of that object. Several resolutions of 
sympathy and encouragement for Italy and 
Hungary were offered, und were sustained by 
really able speeches from members of the Asso- 
ciation. Having heard at Bradford and else- 
where the pulpit and platform eloquence of En- 
gland, and at Manchester the eloquence of 
the great reform leaders of ‘Parliament, I was 
glad of an opportunity to hear the untutored 
eloquence of young men, laboring men, and men 
of business, whose sympathies were aroused by 
the oppressions of their neighbors, and whose 
minds were evidently schooled in the history of 
English revolution and reform. As | listened 
to their clear and forcible, though sometimes 
rude and blunt exposition of great principles, 
and to their carnest and thrilling appeals in be- 
half of popular rights, | felt that here were train- 
ing the Cobdeus and Brights of the coming era 
of reform in England. It was interesting to ob- 
serve in this meeting the reproduction of the 
spirit of the Commonwealth. The history that 
was there quoted, the genius that there ruled, 
was the history and the genius of Hampden, of 
Cromwell, and of Milton. 

Messrs. Mazzint and Kossutit were both pre- 
sent on the platform, and toward the close of the 
meeting each made a brief address. Mazzint is 
apparently about fifty years of age, five feet 
eight inches in height, of a very slender but 
gvaccful fgure, a dignified, orehead of un- 
gommon breadth, an eye of suFpassing brilliancy, 
that flashes with an air almost of wildness, thin, 
jet-black hair, and grayish whiskers and mus- 
tache. [ knew him immediately from his resem- 
blanee to his bust displayed in the shop-windows 
on Broadway. He looked dejected and eare-worn. 
Still | have had opportunity to know that he does 
not despair of the cause of freedom in Maly; and 
unpromising as is the external aspect of Euro- 
pean affairs, yet from what one may learn but 
may not tell of the interior workings of the revo- 
lutionary spirit, | should not be surprised on my 
return from the East to find Mazzini again at 
the head of the government of Rome. I allude 
to this uncertain condition of Europe in order 
that the friends of civil and religious liberty who 
act by moral, if not also by “material” means, may 
feel that the dreary winter of despotism is their 
sect time, and may not as in 1848 lose the ad- 
vantage of a popular insurrection for establishing 
Freedom and Christianity upon a permanent 
basis in Europe throught want of previous prepa- 
ration. | am not here advocating the prepara- 
tion ofmunitions of war in the United States to 
be employed in the battle of Freedom in Europe ; 
but thediffusion through channels yet open, of 
such rgligious truth as has already made the 
Madiak, and as will call forth in opposition to 
tyranny the roused and persistent Conscience of 
the naton, which more than any historic senti- 
ment ¢ any physical pressure will give to a re- 
volutinary struggle the vigor, the earnestness, 
the dedsion, the steadfastness and the endurance 
essentis! to success. 

It isthe grand qualification of Mazzint for the 
leaderhip in such a struggle, that he rightly 
estimaes this religious element, and between 
waterhlism on the one hand and superstition 
and lvpocrisy on the other, seeks to exalt the 
religigs idea of freedom as the gift of God to be 
maintined through the intelligence and the 
virtugof the people. He is a deeply religious 

nl will not say an evangelical Christian— 
lut:qaman in whom the religious element is 
strondy developed under the guidance of an in- 
telignt and an acknowledged faith both in the 
Beingjand in the Word of God. He does not 
wish t establish a government upon brute force, 
but uppn moral principle and philosophic truth. 
a not inscribe upon his flag a mere nega- 

on—uch as “down with the Papacy”—but an 
aflirméion of positive ‘truth, such as the rights 
of th pesple and their sovereignty by the will 
of Ga. verpathough he should not live to see 
his eqntry freed, yet by organizing the party of 
ch upon such a basis he has accomplished 

e vitual emancipation of Italy. 

pray pr this man and for Italy. 
in Gof \fany choose also to adopt the other 
part { Captain Standish’s motto, that is their 
respowibility. 
_ | hpe Mazzini may never visit the United 
Stated He does not speak English as well as 
does J. Kossuth—but too rapidly, and too ela- 
boratly for popular effect. He could not there- 
fore rpve the masses as did the Magyar; and it 
wa a pity to have his great spirit chafed 
by thqnachinations of political schemers, and by 
the M ping of the whole pack of anti-progressive 
journgs, from theCourier and Enquirer down to 
the Me York Observer. 

Butfo return from this episode. On the oc- 
casiorgeferred to, Mazzini consented to utter a 
few weds. He said that he could not speak, for 
his heft was sad ;—he had just heard of a dear 
friendpnd a political ally who had strangled 
himse} with his cravat in an Austrian dungeon 
for feajthat when put to the torture he might 
throug weakness or intensity of suffering betray 
the se@t operations of the friends of freedom in 


Let Christians 
Let them trust 


Italy. [This incident moved the audience to 
tears. Whe spirit of that poor martyr-suicide 
distrus 


the flesh, and preferred death to dis- 
-[M. Mazzini told also of his countrymen 
n shot recently in platoons of twelve 
ly, because they were suspected of repub- 



























avowed his intention to make no more speeches 
—but one that he held in reserve for the field of 
action—‘ Up, boys, and atthem.’ Words in En- 
gland bring reforms. But what can words do 
for the oppressed of Europe? Then offering his 
hand to Mazzini, who rose to accept it, he said, 
“ As | now give my hand to this my brother be- 
fore God and man, so will the people of Italy 
and the people of Hungary march side by side 
and hand in hand in the coming battle of free- 
dom.” : 

Never did I witness a spectacle more sublime. 
Two men, companions in glory and in exile, the 
types of such a history, the representatives of 
such principles, the heroes of such struggles, the 
victims of such wrongs, the exemplars of such 
truths, the prophecy of such a future, stood silent, 
hand in hand, amid the suppressed breathings 
and sobbings of a thousand witnesses to that sa- 
ered oath of unity. Then arose cheer upon 
cheer till the tumultuous surges of emotion 
seemed to overleap the thrones of wrong and to 
bear triumphant the leaders of emancipated na- 
tions. 

M. Kossuth also is hopeful, and like his bro- 
ther sees from the high mount of faith this com- 
ing day. 

A practical turn was given to the meeting by 
the adoption of a memorial to Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment against the continuance of the present 
abnormal position of the Roman state in the 
armed occupation of a foreign power in a time 
of peace. The memorial was based upon sundry 
declarations of the French government to the 
British, to the effect that this oceupation was de- 
signed to be only a temporary thing; and these 
statements were ingeniously put together so as 
to make a strong appeal to the present ministry. 

The Association circulates pamphlets widely 
over the country, and is just now endeavoring 
to raise a national shilling subscription for Italy. 
The enthusiasm of this meeting, composed of a 
substantial class of citizens, every one of whom 





European liberty lives in the hearts of English- 
men. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

Through the kindness of a friend interested in 
the high places whence only such orders can 
issue, | obtained an order for admission to West- 
minster Palace upon the oceasion of the opening 
of the Parliament by her Majesty. It is impos- 
sible, however, from any one point to witness 
the whole ceremony, and my description must 
therefore be a compound of my own observations 
and those of a companion at another post. At 
twelve o'clock on Thursday the Queen left Buck- 
ingham Palace in the carriage of state, a large 
and somewhat lumbering vehicle all bedizened 
with gold, drawn by cight cream-colored horses, 
which were guided by a most portly and conse- 
quential coachman in a rich scarlet livery. The 
carriage was preceded by the Horse Guards, a 
company of picked men finely mounted upon 
splendid black chargers. Prince Albert and the 
ladies in waiting rode with her Majesty ; sundry 
officials and attendants were distributed in other 
carriages, and the procession closed with a com- 
pany of foot-guards. It was a sorry day. The 
proverb, ‘It never rains when the Queen goes to 
Parliament’ was for once contradicted by one of 
the nastiest, drizzling, chilling, mud-bespattering 
rains that ever a London November begat. ‘This 
detracted from the effectiveness of the gold and 
scarlet, and as it compelled her Majesty to ride 
with closed windows, it dampened the enthu- 
siasm of the people. The cortege moved through 
St. James's Park and thence by Parliament- 
street to Westminster. | saw it on its return in 
the reverse order. The police arrangements 
along the route were excellent. 

My seat in the hall afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of the notables of the 
land and the ambassadors of foreign courts 
as they entered, and also of scanning the peer- 
esses and their daughters as they appeared in 
morning dress. Not being au fwit in female 
fashions | shall not attempt a description of cos- 


scribe to ladies in the United States. Some wore 
triple floances of glittering satin or embossed 
silk, while others scemed to have studied a severe 
simplicity. Some were in light gossamer, others 
in shawls, or mantillas tipped with choicest furs. 
Some wore their dresses immodestly low, while 
others regarded dress as intended to cover 
rather than to expose the person. In head-dress 
there was a similar diversity. In short, Fashion 
seemed to have no law. 
The arrival of her Majesty at the palace was 
announced by the firiag of cannon, then came a 
flourish of trumpets, and she entered the hall 
communicating with the House of Peers, preceded 
by the officers of state, the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain bearing the Great Seal, Lord Derby bearing 
the sword of state, and others carrying the va- 
rious insignia that are commonly deposited at 
the Tower. The crown, worth fifteen millions 
of dollars, was borne before the Queen, who wore 
upon her head a light crown of silver. ‘I'he 
(Queen was led by the left-hand by Prince Albert, 
a man of fine proportions, open, intelligent coun- 
tenance, and princely mien. | had before seen 
him in Windsor Park, but now had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the royal pair within six feet 
of their “ most gracious” presence. The Queen 
is a dumpy little creature, rather too fleshy for 
the most perfect symmetry, and a little coarse 
in feature and complexion, perhaps in conse- 
quence of her recent exposure to Highland air. 
Though quite accustomed to such displays, the 
expression of her countenance was rather that of 
timidity than of a consciousness of power. She 
looked very much as if she were going through 
a decided bore, and would be glad to get back to 
Windsor with the handsome gentleman whom 
she held so lovingly by the hand. She was re- 
ceived with respectful silence, and gracefully re- 
turned our salutations. Her train of deep blue 
velvet, several yards in length, was borne by four 
ladies and two pages. She was encompassed by 
a guard, through whose opened file she entered 
the chamber. The dresses of the lords in attend- 
ance and of the officiating bishop were charac- 
teristic and striking. As the procession, four 
deep, moved slowly up the aisle of the great hall, 
—a hall a hundred feet in length by fifty in 
breadth and in height, paneled with oak, and 
profusely ornamented with gold—the scarlet 
robes of the peers, the ermine of judicial lords, 
the lawn of the bishop, the huge glittering sword 
and mace wrought of the finest gold, the crown 
sparkling with jewels, the noble bearing of 
Prince Albert and the gentle dignity of the 
(lueen, gave a momentary glimpse of the wealth 
and the pomp of England and an impression of 
the grandeur of royalty —but this was instantly 
succeeded by a deep conviction of the utter 
emptiness and vanity of such a parade as a sym- 
bol of the government of an intelligent and free 
people. 
As soon as the Queen entered the Chamber the 
peers rose to receive her ; she took her seat in an 
elevated chair, prayer was read, and she then 
read the speech that D'Israeli had conjured up 
for her. 
Immediately after reading her speech the 
Queen retired in the same form, with which she 
had entered. Both houses were presently organ- 
ized for business, and in the Commons a spirited 
debate ensued tpon the ambiguous phraseology 
of the speech touching Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. The Free Trade members being in the 
majority, and backed by nine-tenths of the people, 
are determined to push the ministry to the wall 
upon this question and to extort from them a 
disavowal of the exploded policy of Protection. 
Every fact is in their favor, as the very statistics 
of the government show. I did not hear this 
debate, but on Friday evening had an opportu- 
nity of hearing several of the prominent mem- 
bers of both houses say a few words; Lorde 
Brougham and Lyndhurst, both far advanced in 
life, still speak with great clearness, promptitude 


fluous voice, and speaks with admirable grace. 
Mr. Hume, the veteran reformer, speaks with 
downright earnestness and straight-forward ho- 
nesty, pressing*his opponents with argument and 
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had paid an entrance fee, shows that the cause of 
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writer.” Few, he said, have attained high rank 
and energy. Mr. Gladstone has a most melli- |in any two, and the distinction of Mr. Webster 
in all the three, he pronounced almost without a 
ae of ee tateote remarks under each of| practical System. 4to, pp. 80. With 32 maps and 
these three heada, but will content myself with 
satire till they wince under his power. Mr. | single illustration 
Shee, # liberal member for Ireland, is quite an | College case. This 





1882. 


Mr. Webster's life, and his argument on that 

occasion is among his other arguments, what 

his speech in reply to Hayne is among his other 

speeches. Mr. Hillard said he had often heard 

his revered and beloved friend Judge Story speak 

with great animation of the effect produced by 

that argument upon the court. “For the first 

hour,” said Judge S., “we listened with aston- 

ishment; for the second hour with perfect de- 

light: and for the third hour with perfect con- 

viction.” His whole speech on that case is not 

reported. “When he had exhausted the re- 

sources of learning and logic, his mind passed 
naturally and simply into a strain of feeling not 

common to the place. Old recollections and 

early associations came over him, and the vision 

of his youth rose up. The genius of the Insti- 

tution where he was nurtured seemed Standing 

by his side, in weeds of mourning, with a coun- 

tenance ofsorrow. With suffused eye anda fal- 
tering voice, he broke into an unpremeditated 
strain of emotion, so strong and so deep that all 
who heard him were borne along with it 

Heart answered to heart as he spoke, and when 
he had ceased, the silence and tears of the im- 
passive bench, as well as the excited audience, 
were a tribute to the truth and power of tho 
feeling by which ho had been inspired.” Mr. 
Hillard concluded his address with an allusion 
to the grandeur of Webster's death, comparing 
it to ‘‘a midsummer’s day at the poles, where 
sunset melts into sunrise, and the last ray of 
evening is caught up and appears once more, as 
the tirst beam of the new morning” ; and with a 
beautiful description of the touching simplicity 
of his funeral. ‘‘No narrow chamber held that 
illustrious dust; no coflin concealed that majes- 
tic frame. In the open air, clad as when alive, 
he lay extended as in sceming sleep; with no 
touch of disfeature upon his brow; as noble an 
image of reposing strength as ever was seen upon 
earth. Around him was the landscape he had 
loved, and above him was nothing but the dome 
of the covering heavens. The sun-shine fell 
upon the dead man’s face, and the breeze blew 
over it. A lover of nature he seemed to be gath- 
ered into her maternal arms, and to lie like a 
child upon a mother’s lap. Woe felt as we look- 
ed upon him, that death had never stricken down, 
at one blow, a greater sum of life. And whose 
heart did not swell, when, from the honored and 
distinguished men there gathered together, six 
plain Marshfield farmers were called forth to 
carry the head of their neighbor to the grave. 
Slowly and sadly the vast multitude followed, 
in mourning silence; and he was laid down to 
rest among dear and kindred dust. There 
among the scenes that he loved in life, he sleops 
well. He bas left his name and memory to 
dwell forever upon those hills and valleys, to 
breathe a more spiritual tone into the winds that 
blow over his grave, to touch with finer light 
the line of the breaking wave, to throw a moro 
solemn beauty upon the hues of autumn and the 
shadows of twilight.” M.S. N. 


government with the utmost fullness when in 
reality he said nothing to the purpose. He is a 
thoroughly trained sophist. 

Nobody can predict whether the present min- 
istry will stand or fall. It is on a ticklish foun- 
dation, and on the question of free trade is at the 
mercy of an opposing majority. Perhaps there 
will be a breaking up of parties and a re-organi- 
zation upon some new basis. 

The chambers in which Parliament assemble 
are more like little Gothic chapels—bating the 
pillars—than halls of legislation. That of the 
Lords is finical in the extreme—all covered with 
gingerbread work of gold, and ornamented with 
stained glass and with pictures quite incongruous 
with its object. In the center of the room is a 
table for the clerks, who sit around it in their 
gowns and wigs :—at the head of this table on a 
slight elevation sits the Lord Chancellor also in 
gown and wig, and near him lies the great seal, 
which is always borne in and out before him 
when he enters or leaves the house; behind and 
above him is the canopied chair reserved for 
Majesty upon great occasions of state. On 
either side of the table, running the whole length 
of the room, are rows of oaken benches with 
cushions of red morocco, and upon these the 
lords sit crowded together, with their hats on, 
and with little of the air of a deliberative assem- 
bly. The bishops in their lawn sit on the right 
hand of the Chair. A small gallery surrounds 
the chamber. 

The House of Commons, at the opposite end of 
the palace, is constructed upon the same general 
plan, but with less profusion of ornament. [t 
resembles the large chapel in the New York 
University, but is less spacious. It is beautifully 
lighted from the ceiling by gas burners shining 
through glass of different colors. Neither this, 
however, nor the House of Lords is well adapted 
to speaking and hearing—both are too narrow 
and too lofty. In the center of the room is a 
table for the clarks —as they are called—-and the 
speaker occupies an elevated stall at the head of 
it, where, under a crimson canopy, in gown and 
wig, he looks the impersonation of an antique, 
barbaric dignity. The mace lies upon the table. 
The benches are here arranged also upon oppo- 
site sides of the room, facing each other; the 
supporters of the government being arranged 
on the right of the speaker and the opposition on 
the left. Thus each speaker is surrounded by 
his friends and talks into the face of his oppo- 
nent. When a member changes his politics, he 
changes his seat from one side to the other. 
There are no desks for members in either house, 
and there is no balloting for seats, but the older 
members establish a sort of prescriptive claim to 
théir favorite places. The ery of “hear, hear” 
is frequently uttered, sometimes approvingly, 
sometimes deprecatingly, sometimes ironically. 
The members for the most part sit with their 
hats on; when, however, a message from the 
Queen is announced, the Speaker starts as if in 
great commotion and cries out “ Ho, Ho, what 
have you there” !—The messenger halts at a re- 
spectful distance and replies: “ A message from 
the Queen.” The speaker rejoins: “Bring it 
in ;’ and then all uncover their heads while it 
is read, but clap their hats on again as soon as 
it is finished. 

A member takes off his hat when he rises 
to speak, but commonly resumes it when he 
takes his seat. There is little accommodation 
for spectators. The hall itself will scarcely hold 
the 650 members when all are present. Report- 
ers have a gallery directly behind the Speaker, 
and there are other small galleries for visitors. 
The palace itself is exceedingly intricate—a 
perfect labyrinth of lobbies. The entrance 
through Westminster Hall is very grand, and 
the stairways and lobbies are finished in the 
highest style of art. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Groorapnicat.—The Secretary of the Navy, 
through Lieut. Maury, has applied to the Board of 
the American Geographical and Statistical Society, 
for such suggestions as they think it desirable to 
make in regard to the instructions that are to be 
given to the U. S. Surveying Expedition about to 
be sent to the China seas and the North Pacific. 
He has also followed a suggestion originally made 
by that Society in regard to an examination and 
survey of the Rio de la Plata for commercial pur- 
poses, and has ordered the U. S. steamer Water- 
witch on that service. 

A commercial association in this city have pur- 
chased a steamboat to be run on the river Paraguay, 
under the privilege conceded by the government of 
Paraguay to E. A. Hopkins, Esq., U. 8. Consul te 
that republic. The proprietors have proposed to 
the above Society to grant a free passage for a 
scientific gentleman, to be designated by the Board, 
who wishes to go out for the purpose of investigat 
ing the geography and natural history of that 
country, so long held in seclusion. The Board have 
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oo much space is sacri- 
eso crue style, and the 
whole air of the building is too ornamental and 
luxurious for an age when the people know that 
they have to foot the bills. The Library is a 
very spacious and elegant room or rather suite 
of rooms facing the Thames, and gives the mem- 
bers a place of retirement for study or for writ- 
ing. The refreshment rooms are arranged with 
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The monthly mecting of the Society for Decem- 
ber will be on Tuesday next, in the chapel of the 
University, when a paper will be read by Dr. E. K 
Kane, of Philadelphia, the celebrated surgeon of 
the Grinnell Arctic Expedition. The subject is the 
new expedition which Mr. Grinnell is now fitting 
out to search for Sir John Franklin 


: ge Tne Antarcric.— Four Years in a Government 
a regard to convenience and good taste. The Exploring Expedition,” &e. “ By Lieut, Geo, M 
: : 2 b =n 4 ef mh) ’ . 5 it. NM, 
Senate Chamber at Washington, even in its pre- | Golvocoresses, U. S$. Navy, an officer f the Ex] 
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sent inconvenient arrangement, is far preferable | dition.’ Published by Cornish, Lamport & Co 


to the House of Lords as a hall of deliberation. 
The Great Duke now lies in state at Chelsea. 
I went yesterday to see the ceremony, but on 
arriving within half a mile of the Hospital, where 
I came upon the crowd, concluded that it would 
hardly pay for two or three hours jamming in a 
mob at the risk of life. Two or three persons 
have already been crushed to death, and several 
seriously injured. Seats to view the procession 
sell from $5 to $10 each. 

There are great floods to the north and all 
through the valley of the Thames. Some of the 
railway lines are much impeded and serious acci- 
dents have occurred. The scene from (Oxford 
yesterday reminded me of the desolatirg floods 
of our Western rivers. Our train came to a dead 
halt for two hours in water and mud six inches 
deep; at some places passengers had to leave 
the track and take to omnibuses. 

Americans are as thick as blackberries. Rev. 
A. Barnes and Chas. Hall, D.D., sail this week 
for New York. Rev. Drs. Duffield of Detroit 
and Hamilton of Mobile have gone to the Orient. 
I shall stay here to see the Duke's funeral; then 
go to Paris to see the Emperor crowned, thence 
to Rome for Christmas festivities, and then up 
the Nile and into the desert in company with 
the amiable author of “ The Interior Life” and 
“The Life of Faith.” What if two stanch 
Presbyterians—one a champion of Southern in- 
stitutions—and two stanch Congregationalists 
and anti-stavery men should meet on the top of 
the great pyramid. 4 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT, 


Boston, Dec. 6, 1852. 
Messrs. Epitors :—Boston has buried Mr. 
Webster. The decreed and long expected fune- 
ral honors were paid last Tuesday. The city . ‘ 
wore again the emblems of grief, our streets | Frank’s Homestead ; or Scenes in the Old Domin- 
were crowded with expectant thousands, and a|ion. By Pocahontas.” 12mo, pp. 250. With en- 
civic and military procession passed over the ap- | sTaving® The book rd made up from a cap'tal 
pointed route to Faneuil Hall. At an early hour series of letters from V irginia, which appeared in 
the Legislat f N Hampshir. ched the the Watchman and Reflector two or three years ago 

gislature of New Hampshire rea : 
city, and were received at the depot by the Sons We are glad the call from various quarters has 
of New ictlitin of etic pare Mr. | been heeded, and that the work is to be put ina 
Webster was President The procession was an form for general circulation and reading. They 
wales 5 ee he New Hamp- are quile different from “ Uncle Tom's Cabin, al 
a and snteresting om, 8 ‘tion i were in no way suggested by that work, but will 
shire os eae 3 —. arene convey much sound information, and help to decp- 
~ re po ey of her vic caie uadews en the salutary impressions made by Mrs. Stowe. 
er “Sons” arrang " . 

stituting altogether a body of men of whom any 
state might be proud. Faneuil Hall was deco- 
rated in the most impressive manner. The 
walls, ceiling, windows and galleries were all 
heavily draped with black cloth, and the gas- 
lights so disposed as to bring out with the hap- 
piest effect the noble form of Webster from 
Healy’s great picture. An appropriate prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, minister of 
Brattle Square church, which Mr. Webster for- 
merly attended. A Dead March from Handel 
was performed by the Germania Musical Society, 
and a Chorus by the Handel and Haydn Society. 
The Eulogy was pronounced by Hon. George 8. 
Hillard, and was a chaste and eloquent produc- 
tion. The ripe scholarship and severely disci- 
plined style of the orator attest themselves in the 
simple and subdued tone of the Eulogy. It was 
throughout just, appreciative, and instructive ; 
and it is praise enough to say that it is regarded 
as worthy of the occasion and the speaker. Mr. 
Hillard’s eulogium was, that Webster was “a 
great Jawyer, a great slafesman, and a great 


12mo, pp. 271. With numerous engravings, on 
stone and wood, Embraces notes of Madcira, Cape 
Verd, Brazil, Patagonia, Chili, Pern, Society 
Islands, Navigator Group, Australia, New Zealand, 
Feejec, Sandwich Islands, Friendly Islands, N. W 
Coast, Oregon, California, East Indies, and St. He- 
lena. Also of the Antarctic Continent. Of course 
the notes are brief and general, of the U.S Ex. 
ploring Expedition under Capt. Wilkes. 

Maair.—* The Spring-Time of Life; or, Advice 
to Youth.” By Rev. David Magie, D.D., of Bliza- 
bethtown. Published by Carter & Brothers, 245 
Broadway. 18mo, pp. 328. 

Myrtir.— Cap Sheaf. A Fresh Bundle. Py 


Lewis Myrtle” [Published by Redfield 
pp. 315. 


12mo, 


P New Tuemes.— Politics for American Chris- 
tians: A Word upon onr Example as a Nation, our 
Labor, our Trade, Elections, Education, and Con 

gressional Legislation.” Published by Lippincott 

Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 154. In- 
cluding a Notice of a “Review, by a Layman, of 
New Themes for the Protestant Clergy.” We sup- 
pose the author of this volume to be the author of 
the ‘New Themes.” 


Music.—‘' Church Music in America: compris- 
ing its History and its Peculiarities at different 
periods, with cursory remarks on its Use and its 
Abuse.” By N. D. Gould, author of Social Har- 
mony and Church Harmony. Boston, published 
by $. N. Johnson, and New York, by Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co, 12mo, pp. 240. 

Wenstrer.— The Private Life of Daniel Web- 
ster. By Charles Lanman.” Published by Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 205. Many of the ance~ 
dotes are interesting and instructive; tho style is 
too crude. 

Siavery.—Upham, Ford & Olmstead, Boston, 
publishers of the Christian Watchman and Reflector, 
have in press and will publish this week, “ Cousin 














Sr. Pererssurc.—Pictures from St. Petersburg, 
by Edward Jeormann, translated from the Gerrgan 
by Frederick Hardman, constitutes No. 2i of Put- 
nam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 12mo, pp. 224. 
Stitched, price 25 cents. 

Kimpatit.—“ Romance of Student Life Abread, 
by Richard B. Kirhball, author of St. Leger.” Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park Place. 
12mo, pp. 261. 

Epucation.—“ Popular Education: for the Use 
of Parents and Teachers, and for Young Persons of 
both Sexes, prepared and published in accordance 
with a resolution of:the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan. By Ira. 
Mayhew, A.M., late Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.” 12mo, pp. 467. Secondedition. Pub- 
lished by Daniel Burgess & Co., late Cady & Bur- 
gess, 60 John-street, New York. 
Geocrapmies.—Daniel Burgess & Co. are the 
publishers of Roswell C. Smith’s Series of Geogra- 
phies for Schools, viz. : 

1. “An Introductory Geography, designed for 
Children.” Small 4to, pp. 176. Full of Pictures. 
2. “Geography on the Productive System.” 
12mo, pp. 335. Latest revision. 

8. “ Smith’s Atlas, designed to accompany the 
Geography.” 4to. With the U. 8. Census of 1850. 
I should be glad to givea| 4. “‘Smith’s Quarto Geography.” A concise and 
numerous engravings. 

Musicat.—We call attention to Mr. Bradbury’® 
new class, for which see advertisement. 
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an important era in 
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Unct,, Tom Lirerature.—Norton’s | 

zelle for November gives a supplement 
of progress in this branch of literatui 
that journal first gave a name. It first 
editions in the United States, the origin 
illustrated edition, a German version by 
ton at 50 cents, and a pamphlet (illic 
California. Then come nineteen differe 
in England, one of which, at 1s., has reac! 
copies; another sells at 6d.; three ot 
3s. Od. ; three at 2s. d., and the rest at 1 
nitz, at Leipsic, has one edition in Eng 
French versions are in preparation, an 
not how many German. Four distin 
have been published. The Appletons h 
in press by Miss McIntosh. Simms ha 
with a new novel for the South, effi 
Sword and Distaff,’ descriptive of tl 
ities attending the restoration of slay 
after the evacuation of Charleston by th 
the time of the revolution. If truthful, 
some rich passages. The review of “ U 
Cabin’ in the London Times, which a 
rich consolation to the cottonites, reli 
secular, that it was reprinted by tens of 
was not the mind of the 7¥yvs itself, as 
the following extract of a leader subsequ 
lished, which gives the veritable and 
judgment of the “ Thunderer” :— 


* Uncle Tom's Cabin is a masterpiece 
sition.—The pathos is of the simplest and 
est, the humor is exquisite, and the sw 
narrative is that of au eager, UnWorn, an 


earnest pen. The very idiots recomm 
selves by their naturalness and truth. 
Awerican speaker says ‘he cannot sle 
or * he has traveled some in his time,’ or 
lar uncouth talk, the ear is gratified 
offended by the unwonted, but still « 
phrase." — T¥ mes, Sept, W8th. = 
Wrestea.—The Hon. Miram Ketehu 
city, hay consented to deliver a Ealogy 
Life aud Character of Daniel Webster, 
faculty and students of Yale College, at 
ture day—probably on the anniversary o 
statesman’s birth, the 18th of February. 


Grounavuicat.—The Mercantile Librs 
ation have devoted a room in their prem 
exhibition of maps, charts, nautical and 

sl -arveve, &e, The collection, thoug 
co. iced, is already very large. It 
Lieui. Maury’s Wind and Current Che 
A. D. Bache’s Charts of the Coast Surve 
W. Blunt's Charts, besides many geners 
ticular maps. A large portion of these 
sented to the Association, and the colleet 
open to the inspection of the public, free 

Knicx.— Tho Knickerbocker, or } 
Magazine,” for December, closes the 40t 
We copy a little poem, from the “ Bdito 


“THE WHITE ROSE. 

“ Written in the 15th contury, and sent by t 
Clarence (of the House of York) with a w 
the Lady KE. Beauchamp, a violont adh 
House of Lancaster 


“If thys fayro rose offende thye sight 
Placed inne thye bosomime bare, 
*Twyll blush to findo itselfe loss whyte 
And turne Lancastrynne there. 
“But if thyo rubye lippo it spye, 
As kyss it thou mayst doigne, 
With envye pale ’twyll lose its dye, 
And Yorkysh turno agenno.”’ 
Census.—The newspapers intimate at 
tion that the Superintendent of the C 
publish during the winter an immense 
on the subject of the U. 8. Census of 18) 
had eontined his labors to the publi 
the Census itself, which was his bus 
public might have had, a year ago, 1 
of the information collected, as far as 
liable. But it seems there is an inte 
Where, which is unwilling to have 1 
go out to the world and tell their own st 
out being accompanied, like the Douay 
sonicbody’s notes and speculations, to 
What conclusions we are to draw from 
Heneo the delay—and the general it 
whether the document shall be publishe¢ 
Law Times, 


treats with much favor the late speech o 


Rerorm.—The London 
Chancellor St. Leonards in favor of law r 
the simplification of chancery proceedi 
following remark strikingly indicates | 
and growth of such reforms, and point 
trae method by which the pro slavery d 
our own courts may be amended in proce 
The Ties says 

“There are many sentiments acattere 
out the speech in which this great sche 
veloped, heard now for the first time fre 
of the Lord Chancellor, which have gr: 
cended / 


om the press lo the profession, an 
profes wu lo lhe woolsa . 


Prov. Auexanner.—-Dr, J. Addison Al 
about tu commit to press an exposition 
Books of Moses. Few items of inform: 
be so interesting to scholars, 


Mes, Puvi.evs.—All whahave read “ 81 
and “A Peep at Number Five,” will feel 
had Jost a personal friend on being told o 
of their author, Mes. Elizabeth Stuart P 
of Prof. Austin Phelps, and daughger 
Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover. She ¢ 
dover, on Tuesday last, the 80th of Ne 
Ch. Register 


Map. Preivren.—The last accounts ¢ 
Bfeitfer, the eclebrated traveler, state th 
visited the will and independent, Dyak 
the banks of the Lufar and Batang Lu 
and on the Sekaniat Mountains. By t 
rence of the Dutel anthorities at Port 
visited the diamond mines of Landak, 
ral of the most interesting Dyak tribe 
where the enterprising traveler was wel 
and she deseribes herself as being con 
escorted in “almost triumphant style.” 

Many Canrow.—* A Fifth Day at Mat 


School.” Published bgmthe Am, 8. 
pp. 08. 

Pieturrs.—‘Common Sights, by 
Water. Delineated and Described for 5 


dren,” same publishers. Beautiful pic 
Ship’s Deck, a Railway Train, Wester 
Coming Home, Country Meeting-house, 
bus, Express Man, Shipping, a Farm-hot 
Thieves and Riding Double, The lette 
scriptions lack the genins which shir 
prints, 

Sarrusontan.~—A Washington correspo 

"Prof. Coffin, of Lafayette College, 
last week, on professional business conn 
thé Smithsonian Institution. Ie has pt 
[ learn, a valuable treatise, with illustrat 
on the subject of atmospheric circulatic 
important is his theory deemetl by the 8 
Institute, that they are about to publi 
their transactions. 

Maine Law Teracts.—Our brother } 
be gratified with the success of his littl 
in the sale already of more than four hur 
sand of the various tracts on the Mair 
the questions of its constitutionality, 
with Christian principles, economical 
results, &c. There are plenty more to | 

Cuivatry.—* The Chevaliers of Fi 
the Crusaders to the Marechals of L 
By William !lenry Herbert. Redfield 
110 Nassau street. 12mo, pp. 399. 

Mas. Purirs.—The Am. S. 8. Up 
“ Kitty Brown and her Little School,” by 
of “ Snnny-Side.”  18mo, pp. 107. Em 

Laureate Onr.—The English Poe 
Alfred Tennyson, has written an ode, o 
Times remarks 

There is less of grandeur than of be 
Tennyson’s poem. The severe old sok 
battlefield is not before us—the stern, 
statesman—inflexible till inflexibility 
fault—does not strike our minds with 
have passed away, and we are summon 
because the brother has gone from us 
mankind the simple lesson of duty as: 
been taught before.” 

Wenetrr.—A London edition of We 
tionary is spoken of by a critical jor 
city as the “ completest, most accurate 
most useful Dictionary of our own and | 
language!” 

Bavyant.—William C. Bryant, of th 
Evening Post, sailed for Europe in 
Arctic, intending to be absent during 
It will be honorable to both parties, s 
dent Pierce appoint the first of livin 
leading foreign e:mbassy. 


Reticiovs Girr-Boox.—John P. Je 
have in press a work entitled ‘ He: 
Scriptural Emblems.” By Rev. Ruft 
8vo. One of our exchanges says: 

“He has presented a picture of H 
with graphic power and eloquence fi 
emblems. Billings has illustrated it v 
mel designs, engraved on steel, whi 
nof to say have never been exceller 
exquisite pencil of Billings himsel 
printing and binding, it will be as ney 
possible.” 

N. Y. Hisroricat Society.—It isa 
Rufas Choate is to deliver the 48t 
discourse before the New York Hist 
in Metropolitan Hall. 
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